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/f  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  U  would  be  to  tell  him  hU  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
ef  Ulling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  et  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Hit  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  great  event  of  the  week  at  Versailles — if  any 
great  event  there  has  been  in  an  Assembly  which  fore¬ 
sees  approaching  death — is  the  formation  of  the  new 
Committee  of  Thirty.  The  minority  in  the  old  Com¬ 
mittee,  who,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Laboulaye,  declined 
to  resign,  consented  to  send  in  their  resignations,  and 
a  new  Committee  was  appointed.  M.  Lavergne  is  the 
President,  and  MM.  Laboulaye  and  Leroyer  are  the 
Vice-Presidents.  The  Committee,  to  whom  the 
Elections  and  Senate  Bills  have  been  referred,  voted 
urgency,  and  will  meet  every  day  save  Thursday  and 
Sunday.  The  voting  for  the^Committee  reveal^  the 
altered  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Assembly,  the 
members  of  the  Right  being  no  longer  able  to  claim 
the  rights  of  a  majority.  We  are  told  that  many  of 
the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  seeing  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  Committee  to  their  liking, 
voted  for  the  extreme  members  of  the  Left  in  the  hope 
that  the  report  would  be  of  a  hue  so  red  as  to  carry  on 
its  face  its  own  stultification;  Looking,  however,  at  the 
state  of  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left,  we  shall  be 
much  mistaken  if  any  such  result  occurs.  They  are  at 
present  under  command,  and  we  anticipate  no  such 
piece  of  folly.  There  are  dangers  indeed  in  the  Election 
Bill  when  it  comes  to  be  discussed  by  the  Assembly ; 
hut  they  are  foreseen,  and  may  be  averted. 

The  despairing  resort  of  the  Alfonsist  Government  at 
Madrid  to  the  shelter  of  Parliamentary  institutions  has 
not  yet  produced  any  good  effect  upon  either  the  military 
or  the  political  or  the  financial  fortunes  of  the  tottering 
throne.  A  great  gathering  of  “notables,”  former 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Cortes,  was  convened 
early  in  the  week  and  passed  several  magniloquent 
resolutions  affirming  their  devotion  to  monarchy,  order, 
liberty,  constitutionalism,  and  so  on,  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  establish  the  power  of  Alfonso  on  the  basis 
of  a  “common  legality  ” — a  phrase  of  which  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  discover  the  meaning.  Probably 
it  was  meant  to  have  no  meaning  at  all,  but  only  to 
conceal  the  real  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  men 
who  have  joined  in  this  dishonest  “  Constitutional” 
movement.  A  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  of 
Ex-Parliamentarians  is  to  draw  up  a  “political  pro¬ 
gramme  ”  around  which  a  majority  in  the  new  Cortes 
will  be  rallied.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  movement 
among  the  troops  in  the  North.  Loma,  the  “  energetic,” 
seems  to  be  as  dilatory  as  Quesada,  the  “  political.” 

Letters  we  have  received  from  Belgium  speak  of  a 
settled  plan  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders  to  bring  about 
S'  “  civil  war  ”  in  the  country.  At  Ghent,  at  Liege,  and 
at  Brussels  there  have  been  serious  disturbances,  owing 


to  the  provocation  given  by  large  and  riotous  pilgrims* 
processions.  In  one  case  the  troops  had  to  interfere ; 
and  the  collision  between  the  people  and  the  pilgrims 
led  to  the  wounding  of  a  great  number  of  persons.  One 
of  the  processions  was  to  the  grotto  of  Oostacker,  where 
the  Marquise  de  Courteboume  has  erected  an  imitation 
of  the  famous  grotto  of  Lourdes,  with  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  miraculous  fountain.  Miracles  are  at 
present  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  Jesuit  fraternity 
in  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the  Romanist  press, 
trusting  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet, 
uses  the  Jesuit  principle  of  calumniare  audacter  against 
the  Liberals,  or  Freemasons,  as  they  are  called, 
with  a  vigour  calculated  to  rouse  the  worst  passions  of 
a  benighted  peasantry.  The  pilgrims’  procession  to 
Oostacker  was,  we  learn,  composed  of  thirty  thousand 
men  under  the  guidance  of  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  most 
muscular  description.  A  parole  had  been  sent  round 
that  the  women  were  not  to  take  part  in  the  procession. 
The  prayer-books  and  rosaries  also  were  to  bo  left  at 
home.  Only  the  pilgrims*  staves  were  to  be  brotight — 
and  their  use  became  presently  apparent.  They  served 
to  the  holy  travellers  as  shillelaghs.  In  this  warlike 
form,  the  l^manist  army,  officered  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
J.  van  der  Stappen  and  by  his  adjutant  M.  Auguste, 
invaded  a  Liberal  town,  where  indignation  was  at  a 
high  pitch,  and  insulted  the  population  by  flinging  the 
word  “cowards!”  into  their  faces.  Thereupon  en¬ 
sued  a  row  and  a  general  fight.  It  is  believed  that 
these  occurrences  were  got  up  by  the  Ul tramontanes 
with  a  view  of  provoking  similar  scenes  in  Germany. 
However,  the  Liberal  party  in  Belgium  is  beginning  to 
gird  its  loins,  and  there  are  rumours  that  the  existence 
of  the  Malou  Cabinet  is  threatened. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  has  decided 
that  the  election  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mitchel  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  was  void,  and  that  consequently 
the  seat  belongs  to  Mr.  Stephen  Moore,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate  who  was  put  in  nomination  at  the  last 
moment  on  Mr.  Mitchel’s  second  election.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  judgments  of  Justices  Lawson,  Keogh, 
and  Morris  do  not  entirely  dispose  of  the  doubtful 
points  that  were  raised  by  Mr.  Mitchel’s  election.  Mr. 
Moore  had  served  a  notice  on  the  returning  officer,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  already  declared  Mr.  Mitchel  to  be  disqualified,  and 
that  he  was  under  a  double  disability  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  Parliament — first,  because  he  was  an  alien, 
and,  secondly,  because  he  was  a  convicted  felon  and  had 
not  endured  the  sentence  passed  upon  him.  The  coun¬ 
sel  who  opposed  Mr.  Moore’s  claim  to  the  seat  contended 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ultra 
vireSf  and  that  therefore  the  disqualification  arising 
under  it  did  not  really  operate.  He  did  not,  however, 
it  seems,  go  on  to  argue  that  the  seat  was  not  vacant  at 
all  at  the  second  election.  The  Court  decided  that  it 
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could  not  go  behind  the  Speaker’s  writ.  On  the  ground 
of  alienage  the  three  Judges  were  unanimous  in  allirm- 
ing  Mr.  Mitchd’s  disqualification.  It  was  establisheil 
that  Mr.  Mitchel  had  become  a  naturalised  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  recent  legislation  released  such 
citizens  from  their  native  allegiance.  But  with  regard 
to  the  disabling  openitiou  of  the  transportation  seiitenco 
which  had  not  bt'cn  endured,  only  Mr.  Justice  Ijawson 
ofl’ered  a  decided  opinion.  The  difficulties  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  divergent  views  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  still  remain 
undetermined. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  badly  off  in 
the  argument  with  reference  to  the  Savings  Banks,  but 
this  made,  of  course,  no  difference  as  to  the  result. 
Mr.  Fawcett — and  still  more  conclusively,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  a  speech  in  his  hap]>iest  manner— showed  that 
the  plan  of  fusing  the  accounts  of  the  two  kinds  of 
savings  bauks  was  most  revolutionary,  impolitic,  and  im* 
proper.  The  Post-Office  Savings  Banks,  based  on 
sound  principles,  pay  their  way,  and  yield  a  profit  of 
about  100,000k  a  year.  The  old  Savings  Banks,  not 
controlled  by  Government,  though  really  supported  by 
them,  are  eleemosynary  institutions  which  yearly  in¬ 
volve  a  loss.  Stop  the  loss,  say  very  pro|)€rly  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair ;  do  not  continue  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Government  are  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  trustees  considerably  more  than  they  get  by  in¬ 
vesting  the  proceeds  in  Consols.  No,  says  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Pjxchequer ;  let  the  loss  go  on.  But  let  us  in¬ 
crease  our  j)ower  of  meeting  it  by  applying  the  profits 
of  the  crazy  institutes  to  meet  the  losses  of  the  other  ; 
or  to  increase  our  power  of  carrying  on  a  bad  system, 
let  us  empower  the  Government  to  lend  freely  to  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  will  cause  delight  to  corporations  that  have  hitherto 
been  debarred  from  embarking  in  largo  works  by 
thoughts  of  w'ays  and  means — the  road  to  extravagance 
is  now  ojHjn.  After  this  how  unfair  to  stiy  that  the 
Conservatives  never  innovate.  They  evidently  mean  to 
turn  upside  down  some  of  the  most  elementary  projjosi- 
tions  of  finance  —  to  declare  that  a  physician  should 
not  labour  to  cure  his  })aticnts,  but  to  endeavour  to 
ehoa{)en  the  drugs. 


by-laws  for  the  protection  of  their  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Wye.  The  upper  proprietors 
were  so  indignant  at  being  deprived  of  their  fair  share 
of  the  fish  by  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  below  that  they 
threittened  to  leave  the  breeding  grounds  unprotected  ; 
but  before  having  recourse  to  a  measure  which  might 
have  resulted  in  clearing  the  river  of  salmon  altogether, 
they  tried  the  expedient  of  proposing  certain  by-laws 
with  regard  to  netting  from  which  they  expected  to 
derive  some  relief.  Being  in  a  majority  on  the  Con¬ 
servancy  Board,  they  passed  those  by-laws,  and  sent 
them  up  for  Government  approval;  but  the  minority, 
protested,  an  inquiry  was  made,  a  compromise  was  sug¬ 
gested,  and  the  matter  ended  by  the  Honae  Secretary’s 
peremptorily  disallowing  even  the  compromise.  The 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  Conservative  defeat.  But  considerable  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  the  explanation  by  the  poll  -figareB.  The 
Conservative  candidate  at  this  election  poll^  not  less 
but  more  than  the  Conservative  candidate  at  last  elec¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  no  falling  off'  in  the  Conservative 
numbers,  but  an  immense  increase  in  the  Liberal  num¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Maitland,  who  polled  only  1,036  last  year, 
this  time  polled  1,710.  If  there  had  been  much  in  the 
explanation  to  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  lent  its 
sanction,  we  should  have  expected  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Conservative  votes ;  this  not  being  so,  the 
probability  is  either  that  the  Liberals  abstained  in  large 
numbers  from  voting  at  last  election,  or  that  they  have 
been  warned  by  their  late  defeat  and  this  time  have  seen 
better  to  their  registration. 


The  day  originally  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was 


Tuesday  the  25th,  but  it  lias  been  put  off'  till  Monday 
next.  Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  an  eagerness 


to  be  allow'ed  to  take  the  matter  out  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton’s  hands,  and  settle  it  at  once.  This  haste  to  forestall 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  solving  a  difficulty 
which  lie  had  previously  refustHl  to  deal  with  seemed 
hardly  decent  or  courteous,  but  we  were  surprised  that 
Mr.  l!)isrBeli,  liaving  once  committed  himself  to  such  a 
policy,  had  not  the  courage*  to  proceed  with  it.  The 
Speaker’s  intimation  on  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Dillwyn  fur¬ 
nishes  an  explanation.  Mr.  Dillwyn  was  the  first 
member  of  the  House  to  propose  any  motion  dealing 
with  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and  therefore  was  less 
open  to  be  accused  of  desiring  to  usurp  another  mem¬ 
ber’s  privilege  of  priority ;  ‘but  tlie  Speaker  had  to 
inform  him  that  **  by  the  rules  of  the  House  it  is 
irregular  to  propose  any  motion  which  anticipates  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  matter  already  ap]>oiuted  for  consideration 
by  the  House.”  It  thus  upjiears  that  Loixl  Ilartington’s 
alarm  lest  Mr.  Disraeli  should  forcibly  take  j>i*(*cedence 
of  his  resolutions,  w’as  groundless.  We  expressed  a 
hope  at  the  time  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  tlie  House,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  it  is  no  less  explicitly  irregular  than 
manifestly  discourteous  and  unfair. 


An  important  progress  has  been  achieyed  in  the  Swiss 
Republic.  The  new  Federal  law  which  stipulated  com¬ 
pulsory  civil  marriage,  as  well  as  the  civil  registration 
of  births  and  deaths,  has  been  sanctioned — as  we  fore¬ 
saw  it  would — by  the  Plebiscite,  in  spite  of  the  most 
tremendous  exertions  of  the  Ultramontanes,  the  hyper¬ 
orthodox  Protestants,  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
Cantonalists.  The  victory  has,  however,  been  gained 
by  a  narrow  majority — 210,000  votes  against  200,000. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  larger  German 
cantons,  as  well  as  Geneva,  were  on  the  side  of  progress. 
The  smaller  German  cantons  in  the  Centro  and  the 
French  and  Italian  speaking  cantons  adhered  mainly  to 
the  Conservative  view.  .A  plebiscite  was  at  the  same 
time  taken  on  a  new  Liberal  law  of  suffrage  which  the 
Swiss  Parliament  had  passed.  In  this  case,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  were  only  200,000  for,  and 
205,000  votes  against  the  measure.  The  coalition 
of  Cantonalists,  Conservatives,  and  Ultramontanes  was 
consequently  victorious  on  that  latter  question;  being 
fortified  by  some  of  the  Liberals,  who  objected  to 
seeing  the  electoral  right  conferred  upon  those  who 
receive  public  charity.  Whilst  we  pen  these  extracts 
from  letters  before  us,  the  telegraphic  agency  has 
not  either  j'et  given  the  full  result  of  the  vote  on  Civil 
Marriage  and  Civil  Registration ;  or  stated  at  all  that 
Civil  Registration  was  one  of  the  issues ;  or  alluded  to, 
or  sent  any  account  of,  the  vote  on  the  Law  of  Suffrage  ! 
The  affairs  of  a  Republic  merit  little  attention,  even 
when  they  coincide  with  the  movement  of  Germanv  and 
Italv. 


A  curious,  but  not  altogether  credible  explanation  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  in  Brecknockshii'e  has  been 
floating  about  since  the  election,  and  found  expression 
in  the  l\ill  Mall  Gazelle  of  Wednesday.  It  is  to  the 
efi'e.'t  that  the  gentry  of  Brecknockshire  were  offended 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  sanction  certain 


Cariosity  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  laudable  and  a 
virtue  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  desire  for  useful 
knowledge,  but  even  then  it  cannot  always  be  indulged 
with  safety.  A  poor  man,  of  the  name  of  Weatherby, 
who  was  brought  before  the  Aylesbury  Justices  last 
w’eek,  and  who  is  described  as  “  an  elderly,  decent-look¬ 
ing,  •weather-beaten,  labouring  man,”  would  seem  to 
have  had  this  truth  somewhat  sharply  impressed  upon 
him.  Walking  along  the  road  one  day,  he  saw  a  double- 
plated  plough  lying  in  a  field,  and  having  never  seen 
this  phenomenon  before,  it  so  struck  his  fancy  that  he 
made  his  wuy  straight  over  the  hedge  to  inspect  it.  After 
examining  the  wonder  for  some  time,  he. made  his  way 
back,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  was  detected  in  the 
stolen  gratification,  and  brought  before  the  magistrates 
on  the  charge  of  doing  wilful  damage  to  the  hedge. 
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His  only  defence  was  that  he  had  never  seen  a  double- 
plated  plough  before,  and  his  employer  gave  him  a  good 
character.  The  damage  must  have  been  slight,  as  it 
was  assessed  by  the  Bench  at  threepence,  but  the  poor 
man  had  also  to  pay  sixpence  as  a  hue,  and  fourteen  shil¬ 
lings  expenses,  a  dear  price  for  a  look  at  a  double-plated 
plough.  “He  paid  ten ’shillings,  which  was  all  he  had 
in  band,  and  agreed  to  send  a  Post-office  order  to  In¬ 
spector  Goodyear  for  four-and-ninepence  in  fourteen 
days.”  No  doubt  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  for 
farmers  to  have  people  climbing  over  or  breaking 
through  their  hedges ;  and  Weatherby,  if  he  had  not 
been  overpowered  by  this  opportunity,  probably  long- 
desired,  of  inspecting  a  double-plat^  plough,  might 
have  paused  to  discover  whether  there  was  a  gate  to 
the  field  by  which  he  might  effect  his  entrance ;  but 
there  surely  must  have  been  some  way  of  letting  the 
man  off  without  mulcting  him  in  the  savings  of  two  or 
three  months  for  so  harmless  an  indiscretion.  If  a 
farmer  was  cross-grained  enough  to  prosecute  for  so 
trifling  an  offence,  the  Justices  would  have  acted  wisely  in 
making  him  pay  the  costs  of  his  litigiousness. 


The  report  that  the  Government  have  selected  Mr. 
Fronde  to  conduct  a  semi-official  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  South  African  Colonies  was  received  with  some 
astonishment  by  many  who  have  a  great  admiration  for 
Mr.  Fronde’s  literary  powers,  but  very  little  confidence 
in  his  political  good  sense.  Mr.  McArthur  asked  the 
Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  a  question  on  the 
subject  on  Thursday  night,  and  it  turns  out  that  the 
rumour  was  well  found^.  The  Government  are  not 
precisely  sending  Mr.  Fronde  out  to  the  Capo,  but,  as 
he  is  going  to  pay  South  Africa  another  visit,  the 
Colonial  Office,  according  to  Mr.  Lowther,  has  “  thought 
it  advisable  to  make  use  of  his  ability,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  acquired  respecting  the  Colonies  and  States 
of  that  part  of  the  African  Continent  by  requesting  him 
to  take  part  in  a  Conference  which  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  with  the  view  of  discussing  questions  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  the  natives  and  other  matters  of 
importance.”  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Froude  will  be  ready  to  take  part  in  this  Conference, 
and  to  express  the  most  decided  views  there  ^  and  in  his 


communications  to  the  Government.  After  spending  a 
very  few  weeks  at  the  Cape  he  came  back  to  England 
full  of  the  most  fervid  convictions  on  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  his  new  semi-official  character  is  not  likely 
to  diminish  his  self-confidence.  We  are  quite  sure, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Government  look  for  advice,  Mr. 
Froude  will  give  it  with  the  utmost  freedom ;  but  of  its 
value  when  given  we  have  the  gravest  doubts. 


The  Arctic  Expedition  is  expected  to  leave  Ports¬ 
mouth  this  afternoon.  It  should  make  Cape  Farewell 
in  about  ten  days,  and  will  then  move  along  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  probably  reaching  Smith  Sound 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  Up  Smith  Sound, 
through  tracks  that  have  been  explored  by  American 
enterprise,  and  which  bear  such  names  as  Glrant  Land 
and  Lincoln  Sea,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  present  ex¬ 
ploration.  One  ship,  the  Discovenj^  will  be  left  there 
as  a  depot,  while  the  other,  the  Alert,  pushes  forward 
into  the  unexplored  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  which 
lie  round  the  Pole.  Since  1859  the  lead  in  Arctic  dis¬ 
covery  has  {>assed  from  our  hands,  and  the  work  has 
been  pursued  with  earnestness  by  the  Americans,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Austrians.  Sweden  also  has 
equipped  more  than  one  exploring  vessel,  which  have 
done  valuable  work  in  the  Spitsbergen  Archipe¬ 
lago.  The  brave  fellows  who  have  volunteered  to 
restore  our  prestige,  and  have  vowed  to  inscribe  the 
names  of  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  or  other  favourites  or 
officials  on  the  North  Pole,  have  been  made  much  of  at 
Portsmouth  during  the  week,  and  if  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  perils  they  are  deliberately  facing,  we 
shall  all  agree  that  never  were  heroes  more  deserving  of 
honour.  The  graphic  account  in  Monday’s  Daily  News 
of  their  farewall  banquet  at  Portsmouth,  with  the 
picture  of  the  wives,  sweethearts,  and  sisters  who  were 
present  at  the  feast,  gives  a  very  lively  notion  of  their 
fortitude.  For  a  few  weeks,  till  they  have  passed  out 
of  the  tracks  of  civilisation,  we  may  expect  to  have 
messages  of  their  progress;  but  when  their  work  of 
exploration  has  begun,  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more 
of  them  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  longer.  At  the  end  of  | 
that  time  let  us  hope  that  they  will  reappear  with  all 
the  triumph  that  their  bravery  deserves. 


A  letter  in  yesterday’s  Times  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  practice  which  would  seem  to  have  become  common 
among  our  playful  youth  of  taking  flying  shots  with 
catapults  at  passing  railway  trains.  Mr.  F.  F.  Abbey 
writes  from  Huddersfield  to  draw  attention  to  another 
practice  quite  as  dangerous,  which  he  alleges  is  far  more 
common.  Railway  passengers,  he  says,  are  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  empty  bottles  and  other  missiles  out  of  the 
carriage  windows  without  being  particular  where  they 
fall.  Excursionists  and  travellers  who  get  up  too 
early  in  the  morning  for  breakfast  “  load  their  pockets 
with  sandwiches  and  bottles  of  beer  or  diluted  spirits, 
and  when  the  bottles  are  empty  they  are  thrown  out  of 
the  window  to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  them.  One 
day,  when  travelling  up  to  London,  Mr.  Abbey  saw 
several  bottles  thus  thrown,  and  on  one  occasion,  while 
passing  a  bridge  over  a  highway,  a  man  and  child  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  struck  by  a  bottle,  which 
fell  close  behind  them  with  very  great  force.”  Very 
likely  passengers  who  launch  these  formidable  missiles 
are  sufficiently  thoughtless  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
motion  not  to  be  aware  of  the  dangerous  velocity  they 
acquire  fi’om  the  train,  but  they  ought  to  be  warned  of 
their  folly.  If  such  practices  are  common,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  youthful  catapult  shooters  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  lines  of  rail  have  come  to  regard  railway 
trains  as  their  natural  enemies.  In  the  light  of  such  a 
fact  habits  which  have  lieen  set  down  to  malicious  w'au- 
tonness  assume  the  dignity  of  a  war  of  reprisals. 


The  action  of  the  Govornment  in  educational  matters 
may  be  honest,  but  it  evidently  requires  to  be  jealously 
watched.  Among  the  provisions  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  Crewkeme  School  are  two 
to  the  efibet  that  the  Head  Master  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  restricted  to  the  Established  doctrines. 
Seeing  that  the  original  instrument  of  foundation  in  the 
case  of  the  Crewkeme  School  does  not  exist,  this  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  defy  the  present  Act,  and  to  proceed  as  if  the 
clauses  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  which  had  to  be 
withdrawn  last  Session  had  really  become  law.  If  so  it 
is  easy  to  appreciate  Mr.  Disraeli’s  wisdom  in  giving 
up  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Another  matter  which  re¬ 
quires  investigation  is  the  refusal  of  a  School  Board  to 
Winchester.  This  was  applied  for  by  the  Town 
Council,  but  Lord  Sandon  listened  instead  to  a 
numerously  signed  petition  from  the  town,  which  set 
forth  that  the  school  supply  in  Winchester  was  already 
ample,  and  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  an  absentee 
officer.  Lord  Sandon  may  have  acted  most  judicioiusly, 
but  the  affair  is  primd  facie  suspicious. 


After  Garibaldi,  his  friend  the  Marquis  Giorgio  Pal- 
lavicino,  once  the  companipn  in  suffering  of  Silvio  Pel- 
lico,  and  at  present  a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  has 
now  declared  in  the  strongest  words  against  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
the  German  nation.  He  says  the  Italian  Government 
is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Papal  clergy  stand  in 
the  position  of  citizens.  “  Those  priests  are  rather  sub¬ 
jects,  or  henchmen,  of  a  hostile  sovereign.”  In  his 
letter  the  Marquis  further  remarks : — “  When  a  State 
religion  exists,  and  that  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  (Cavourian)  formula  of  ‘  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State  ’  is  truly  a  nonsense  (i^na  vera  iAsensatezza). 
ITreedom  of  that  Church  means  the  dominion  of  the 
Church  ;  and  where  the  Church  rules,  the  State  is  a 
slave.”  Consequently,  he  thinks  that  the  Law  of  Gnaran- 
tee  is  beyond  discussion  :  it  is  judged  and  condemned. 
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ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE. 


Is  it  indeed  true  that  the  influence  of  England  in  the 
councils  of  Continental  Europe  is  reviving?  Is  this 
country  once  more  to  “  impose  majestically  ”  upon 
Europe,  as  she  did  in  the  days  when  Wellington  and 
Castlereagh  were  more  potent  names  in  the  great 
capitals  than  Mettemich  and  Talleyrand  ?  And  is  this 
revival  to  bo  the  work  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  Any  plain 
man,  reading  the  Premier’s  answer  to  Lord  Hartington, 
on  Monday  night,  would  say  that  this  was  so.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  a  superfluity  of  assurance 
that  ho  had  “  not  the  least  wish  or  desire  to  embarrass 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  asked  whether  “any 
representation  ”  had  been  made  to  the  French  and 
German  Governments  “  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
existing  between  those  States.”  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reply 
was  swelling  with  proud  satisfaction,  with  oracular 
solemnity.  He  said — we  cannot  stint  him  a  word  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  announcement — “Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is.  Sir,  a  fact  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have 


advised  Her  Majesty  to  make  a  representation  to 
the  Government  oT  the  Emperor  of  Germany  respect¬ 
ing  the  existing  relations  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  nature  of  that  representation  was  to 
correct  misconceptions  and  to  ensure  peace,  and  to 
that  representation  wo  received  a  satisfactory  reply. 
With  regard  to  the  laying  of  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  public 
convenience  that  that  should  take  place.”  If  the  shade 
of  Lord  Palmerston  could  revisit  the  scenes  of  the  old 
Minister’s  former  greatness,  he  might  smile  benignantly 
at  his  promising  pupil.  There  is  quite  the  old  ring  in 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  tones  as  he  talks  la  haute  politique  ;  “  to 
correct  misconceptions,”  “  to  ensure  peace  ” — what 
splendid  results  of  a  mere  “representation.”  We  have 
no  wish  to  cast  any  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  brilliant 
picture  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  solemn  announcement  calls 
up ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  is  left  to  the 
imaginations  of  a  wondering  world.  The  great  magi¬ 
cian  has  performed  his  most  astounding  feat — at  least 
ho  tells  us  he  has  performed  it — but  we  are  not  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  means  employed  or  the  result 
obtained.  The  performance  was  a  marvel  doubtless 
of  prestidigitation ;  it  was  so  quickly,  so  simply 
done  that  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  done 
at  all  for  most  of  us.  Of  course  we  accept  the 
eminent  performer’s  word  that  the  thing  was  done ; 
yet  after  all,  like  clowns  at  a  fair,  we  should  like  to  see 
some  part  of  the  transformation  in  actual  progress.  We 
are  troubled  with  old-fashioned  notions  of  a  proportion 
between  cause  and  eflect,  e.c  nihilo  nihil  jit^  and  so  forth. 
Unfortunately  wo  know  not  what  the  magical  “  repre¬ 
sentation  ”  was;  what  the  “misconceptions”  were; 
how  “peace”  was  “ensured”  by  asking  a  question. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  our  ignorant  curiosity  is  likely 
to  be  quickly  illuminated.  “  It  would  not  be  for  the 
public  convenience  ”  to  make  the  revelation.  We  are 
properly  rebuked  for  asking  inexcusable  questions. 

There  are  a  great  many  people — and  not  all  avowedly 
followers  of  Mr.  Disraeli — whose  faith  is  above  sight, 
and  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  ancient  prestige  of  England  in  Continental  politics 
has  been  marvellously  restored.  The  TimeSj  for  instance, 
is  refreshed  in  spirit  by  the  “  vigour  ”  of  Lord  Derby  ; 
the  leading  journal  “  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
relatively  to  other  nations,  England  is  at  least  as  strong 
to-day  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of  the  great  French  war. 
She  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  such  power.  The 
Continental  nations  are  mistaken  if  they  think  that  she 
will  cease  to  use  her  diplomacy  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
for  the  defence  of  justice.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  thoughts  of  English  statesmen  than  a  competition 
with  their  aggressive  rivals  in  the  use  of.  threats  and 
force ;  but  menaces  will  not  hinder  them  from  employ¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  this  country.  They  will  be  the  less 
disposed  to  leave  their  power  unused  because  the 
country  is  tired  of  patching  up  its  home  legislation, 
and  has  ample  time  to  look  abroad.  We  find  the  affairs 
of  France  more  interesting  than  our  own  at  this  season, 


and  the  Foreign  Office  might  easily  become  once  more 
the  most  prominent  Department  of  the  State.”  This, 
we  suppose,  is  a  popular  echo  of  Ministerial  intimations. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  a  failure  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  a  great  majority  at  his  back  he  hsus 
provoked  disastrous  defeats,  has  involved  public  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  inextricable  deadlock,  and  has  brought 
legislation  to  a  standstill.  He  has  been  bullied  and  beaten 
by  the  tail  of  his  own  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  then,  he  has  imposed  peace  upon  Europe, 
he  has  revived  the  fame  of  Chatham,  of  Canning,  and 
of  Palmerston.  He  has  spoken  as  no  English  Minister 
has  ventured  to  speak  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy 
for  years.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  solemn 
mystery  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  announcement  of  the  effect 
of  his  “  representation  ”  to  the  French  and  German  . 
Governments.  The  pretension  is  plain  enough,  but  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  supported  is  withdrawn 
from  public  scrutiny.  We  have  Mr.  Disraeli’s  word 
for  it  that  his  “  representation  ”  did  effect  what  it  was 
supposed  a  week  ago  Europe  owed  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Czar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  both 
the  French  and  the  German  Governments  have  de¬ 
clared  through  their  semi-official  organs  that  there  was 
no  danger  needing  to  be  dispelled  by  any  intervention 
at  all.  France  protests  that  her  military  organisation 
has  not  been  hastened  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  an 
apprehension  that  she  will  break  the  peace  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  French 
Foreign  Office  repudiate  the  asseHion  or  insinuation 
that  Germany  has  at  any  recent  period  addressed  the 
Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  language  of 
menace.  Germany  protests  with  equal  decision  that 
she  has  not  used  any  threats — that  she  has  made  no  pre¬ 
parations  for  war.  A  Berlin  telegram  of  the  24th 
instant,  undoubtedly  of  official  origin,  is  conclusive 
on  this  point.  It  says : — “  The  recent  peaceful  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  German  Government  on  that  occasion, 
while  thanking  the  British  Government,  is  understood 
to  have  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  ground  for  media¬ 
tion,  as  no  differences  existed  between  Germany  and 
I  France.”  But  if  neither  party  acknowledged  that 
there  was  any  probability  of  a  quarrel,  it  is  not  easy  to 
claim  for  the  “  representation  ”  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  the  credit  of  having  preserved  European  peace. 

If  a  mediator  were  needed  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Czar  was  tempted  as  well  as  Mr.  Disraeli  by  the 
glory  of  intervention.  Even  the  eulogist  of  Lord 
Derby’s  “  vigorous  ”  policy  is  compelled  to  confess  that 
“  Those  who  are  convinced  that  war  was  meditated,  but 
abandoned  in  deference  to  some  external  influence, 
prefer  to  attribute  the  happy  result  to  the  Potentate 
who  can  bring  a  million  or  more  of  armed  men  into  the 
field  rather  than  to  the  old-fashioned  Government  which 
can  do  nothing  but  preach  morality  and  economy.” 
Nevertheless  it  is  urged  that  though  there  was  no  need 
of  interference  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
though  if  intervention  had  been  required  our  voice 
would  have  been  feeble  beside  that  of  “  the  master  of 
forty  legions,”  the  representation  has  somehow  or  other 
magnified  the  authority  of  England.  “  Whether,”  says 
the  Times j  “  the  ultimate  issue  be  Wasr  or  Peace,  whether 
England  retain  her  position  of  neutral  or  be  forced  by 
some  fatal  contingency  to  depart  from  it,  the  authority 
of  our  Government  will  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  spoke  a  word  in  season.  It  will 
remain  on  record  that  when  complaints  which  might 
possibly  lead  to  another  war  were  first  heard,  the 
British  Government  abandoned  the  morose  isolation 
with  which  it  has  been  charged,  and  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  remove  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  hostile  Powers.” 

Is  it  necessary  to  treat  these  pretensions  seriously  ? 
We  doubt  if  those  who  make  them  are  in  the  least 
deceived  by  their  own  pompous  nothings.  Does  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  the  Times^  believe  that  if 
Germany  had  been  determined  to  provoke  a  war,  or  if 
France  had  been  ready  for  la  revanche  that  the  “  word 
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in  season  ”  would  have  availed  anything  except 
to  bring  upon  this  country  another  humiliation  like 
that  which  we  experienced  when  Lord  Russell’s  firm¬ 
ness  and  vigour  tempted  Denmark  into  an  unequal  con¬ 
test.  If  we  are  able  to  interfere  with  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent,  we  may  do  so  when  there  is  a 
strong  moral  compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon’s  reckless  aggression  upon  Germany  in  1870. 
Then  had  wo  possessed  an  adequate  military  force  we 
might  really  have  preserved  peace,  but  we  could  only 
have  done  so  by  letting  it  be  known  that  our  fleets  and 
armies  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
peace-breaker.  Such  a  policy  of  intervention  would 
have  been,  and  might  again  become,  honourable  and 
wise  ;  though  before  entering  upon  it  we  should  be  care¬ 
ful  in  measuring  the  strain  upon  our  strength.  But 
the  intervention  that  consists  in  babbling  words  in 
season  ”  all  over  Europe  to  possible  combatants  without 
the  will,  or  power,  or  intention  of  backing  up  our  advice 
by  acts,  is  calculated  merely  to  bring  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  into  contempt  as  a  meddlesome  Pecksniff.  If  we 
have  no  sufficient  interest  in  a  threatened  quarrel  to 
interfere  with  all  our  national  power,  we  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  interfere  at  all.  It  is  very  w’ell  for  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  pose  as  the  pacificator  of  Europe,  but  what  if  he  had 
been  met  with  a  rebuff  to  make  his  ears  tingle  ? 


THE  DEBATE  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 


We  wish  the  British  Army  w'ere  as  well  disciplined 
and  organised  as  the  Government  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
introducing  the  Prussian  drill  into  our  regiments  ;  and, 
not  a  doubt  of  it,  the  Prussian  drill  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way.  But  after  the  vote  of  Tuesday  morning  on 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  we  must  say — give  us  the  Tory 
drill.  Masters  of  it,  men  will  hold  together  in  the 
most  trying  moments  and  in  the  tightest  of  squeezes. 
They  will  obey  the  word  of  command  as  the  hands  of  a 
watch  obey  the  internal  wheels,  and  they  will  bear  up 
against  a  volley  of  facts  and  arguments  and  hold  out 
with  a  paucity  of  ammunition  even  better  than,  so  far 
as  any  recollections  of  the  heights  of  Spicheren  go,  the 
Prussians  did  in  the  late  campaign  on  French  soil. 
Mr.  Fawcett  made  a  damaging  speech — a  little  too  i 
discursive  perhaps,  but  full  of  telling  points.  He  ran 
over  a  whole  series  of  crude  anomalies  which  stare  one 
in  the  face.  Local  taxation  he  proved  to  be,  if  proof 
were  required,  in  a  condition  di.sgracefully  chaotic. 
He  enumerated  inequalities  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  not  defend  or  extenuate  ;  and  he 
proved  that  the  party  which  had  emblazoned  “  reform 
and  local  taxation  ”  on  its  banner,  which  claimed  a 
monopoly  of  the  question,  and  which  put  it  last  year 
in  the  forefront,  had  done  nothing  to  make  good  its 
professions,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  real  idea  on  the  subject 
which  the  Government  appeared  to  have  was  to  add  to 
the  landlords’  rental  by  means  of  subventions  paid  out 
of  the  imposed  taxes.  But  did  any  impartial  mind, 
yielding  to  these  cogent  arguments,  break  away  from 
the  mass  of  the  majority  ?  Was  the  serried  phalanx 
broken  in  the  slightest  degree  by  this  charge  ?  Not 
one  straggler  was  detached  ;  and  249  votes,  steady  and 
true,  marched  into  the  lobby  to  affirm,  at  the  word  of 
command,  the  principle  that  a  man’s  convictions  are 
his  own,  but  that  his  vote  is  the  property  of  his  party. 
Prussian  drill  is  all  very  well,  but  if  we  are  to  avert  a 
battle  of  Dorking,  commend  us  to  the  drill  which  makes 
Mr.  Pell  speak  one  way  at  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  speak  a  second  way  in  the  House,  and  vote 
in  a  third  way ;  that  drill  which  has  made  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  and  Mr.  Clare  Read  forget  the  dreams  of  their 
youth,  and  converted  them  into  dumb  and  satisfied  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Ministry’s  policy,  or  absence  of  policy,  with 
respect  to  local  taxation. 

We  are  not  going  to  reason  with  the  victorious  249, 
or  to  assume  that  argument  had  anything  more  to  do 
with  the  result  of  the  division  than  it  had  with  the 
blowing  of  the  north-east  wind  the  other  day.  We  should 
speak  to  sealed  ears  if  we  indulged  in  expostulation. 


But  those  whose  business  it  is  not  to  vote,  we  may  ask 
to  consider  the  situation,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
perhaps  form  a  judgment  different  from  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Fawcett  showed  that  the 
Government  are  pledged  to  effect  a  reform  of  local 
taxation.  Ho  laid  before  the  House  facts  which  the 
member’s  on  the  Ministerial  side  could  not  deny ;  facts 
which  showed  that  our  local  taxes  are  in  a  disgr’aceful 
and  chaotic  condition,  which  violates  every  gene- 
r’ally  accepted  fiscal  maxim.  What  w’as  the 
answer  or  defence  of  the  Government  ?  Why,  thct 
they  deem  it  requisite  to  determine  their  policy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  to  settle  the  machinery  after¬ 
wards.  We  do  not  Care  to  discuss  gravely  this  antithesis. 
Manifestly  it  is  one  of  words  and  not  of  things.  In 
regard  to  taxation,  machinery  is  policy,  and  policy 
machinery.  There  is  no  separating  things  practically 
the  same.  But  granted  that  the  Government  have  a 
policy,  what  is  it  ?  All  that  they  have  done  consists  of 
two  things — one  or  two  measures  with  respect  to  sub¬ 
ventions,  and  a  measure  with  respect  to  public  loans. 
As  to  the  first,  the  Ministers  tell  us  that  besides  the  sub¬ 
ventions  to  police  and  the  care  of  lunatics,  they  intend 
to  grant  a  third  subvention  in  aid  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  May  w’e  not  equally  claim  that  if  this 
is  to  be  done  the  control  of  local  justice  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  present  Guardians  who  adminis- 
^ter  it  with  little  satisfaction,  and  that  if  Parliament 
finds  the  money  it  shall  exercise  complete  authority  over 
its  distribution.  And  may  we  not  predict  that,  if  the 
Government  abide  by  their  resolution  to  grant  further 
subventions,  an  era  of  extravagance  is  before  us,  and 
that  local  expenditure  wdll  go  on  increasing  at  a  con¬ 
stantly  accelerating  rate  of  speed.  “  But,”  it  is  said, 

“  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  growth 
of  expenditure  and  debt.  On  the  local  Budget  night  the 
country  will  go  into  the  whole  facts,  and  will,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  set  its  face  against  incipient  extravagance.”  This 
pleasing  idea  of  curing  a  grave  malady  by  a  little  more 
talk  does  not  commend  itself  to  our  mind.  We  may 
fairly  expect  that  on  this  night,  in  a  thin  House  with 
difficulty  kept,  there  will  be  delivered  a  good  many 
statistical  speeches  which  will  cruise  over  the  whole 
subject.  The  annual  performance  will  be  very  proper 
and,  we  go  so  far  as  to  admit,  very  interesting ;  but 
what  influence  will  the  rebukes  of  the  House  exercise 
upon  an  extravagant  enterprising  Local  Board  in  York¬ 
shire  ?  How  can  the  House  profitably  discuss  items 
the  history  of  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  know  ? 
And  if  they  do  not  discuss  individual  items,  what 
earthly  use  will  there  be  of  indefinite  harangues  which 
will  touch  no  one  ?  Local  taxation  should  be  renewed  at 
short  intervals  ;  local  Budgets  there  should  be  ;  but  the 
proper  places  for  the  introducing  and  explaining  of 
them  are  local  Parliaments,  and  for  the  formation  of 
these  bodieS)  in  the  form  of  County  Boards,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  taken  no  steps.  We  admit  that 
he  is  right  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
local  debts.  His  object  must  appear  excellent  to  all 
who  observe  the  speed  with  which  they  are  growing. 
But  we  doubt  whether  he  has  chosen  the  right  mode, 
and  we  must  protest  against  the  practice  of  making 
loans  for  purposes  of  permanent  improvement,  lepay- 
able  in  a  short  term  of  years,  the  unfair  efl’ect  of  wliich 
is  to  throw  upon  occupiers  the  cost  of  perpetually  im¬ 
proving  the  value  of  their  landlords’  property.  Mr. 
Fawcett  touched  upon  the  different  modes  of  assessment 
employed  by  the  mob  of  rating  authorities ;  and  he 
might  have  fortified  his  case  by  referring  to  legal  de¬ 
cisions  which  go  far  to  show  that  all  the  modes  in  use 
are  in  point  of  fact  not  capable  of  being  applied  in  many 
circumstances.  In  the  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany — to  refer  to  one  of  several  such  declarations — Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
apply  the  test  of  ratable  value  suggested  in  the  Union 
Assessment  Act ;  and  other  Judges  have  expressed  the 
same  view.  Let  Mr.  Fawcett,  at  some  future  date,  when 
Parliament  is  open  to  reason,  examine  with  the  eye  of 
a  political  economist  the  curious  anomalies  of  the  rating 
of  gasworks,  waterworks,  and  railways. 
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TJIK  PARTY  MEETING  AT  MADRID. 

Alfonso  XII.  is  laying  liimself  out  for  a  loan.  When 
monarclis  arc  in  want  of  funds,  their  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  representative  government  becomes  wonder 
fully  quickened.  The  love  they  ]>rofe.«s  for  it  under 
this  strain  of  circumstances  is  apt,  no  doubt,  to  remain 
in  a  Platonic  state ;  but  for  the  moment  they  readily 
resort  to  all  the  devices  of  the  ars  aniandi  wliicli  may 
appear  useful  for  their  immediate  object.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  resolution  of 
the  Madrid  Camarilla  to  allow  the  semblance  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  agitation,  previous  to  the  convocation  of  a 
Cortes.  This  was  one  of  the  cau.ses  of  the  recent  Party 
Meeting  of  Aloderadoes,  Unionists,  and  Constitutionals, 
in  which  tho  two  rival  sections  of  Canovas  del  Castillo 
and  tho  ]^larquis  of  Novaliches  acted  as  secret  wire¬ 
pullers. 

The  rivality  of  those  sections  themselves  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  render  that  Party  Meeting  neces¬ 
sary".  Alfonso’s  Cabinet  is  anything  but  a  happy 
family.  W’hilst  his  exchequer  is  nearly  bankrupt,  and 
taxes  are  gathered  with  tho  greatest  difficulty;  whilst 
the  other  bngand  king  behind  the  Ebro  cannot  be  dis¬ 
lodged,  either  by  force  or  by  tempting  offers  to  his 
army  ;  whilst  the  numerous  Kcpublican  party  in  all  tho 
great  towns  and  throughout  the  agricultural  districts^ 
uf  the  South  rcunains  in  an  attitude  of  sullen  opposition; 
whilst  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  are  gaining  more  ground, 
and  the  di.^appointment  at  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
state-stroke  of  December  80  is  spreading  among  Alfonso’s 
own  adherents,  the  faction  feud  within  the  Ministry 
itself  has  been  waxing  fiercer  day  by  day.  To  such 
a  jiass  had  mutters  come  that  a  number  of  notables 
of  the  parties  w'hich  formerly  acknowledged  Narvaez, 
O’Donnell,  and  Prim,  as  their  leaders,  had  to  be  called 
in  as  a  kind  of  arbitrators  or  peace-makers.  Safety,  it 
is  said,  lies  in  the  multiplicity  of  counsellors.  But  when 
that  multiplicity  becomes  a  Babel  of  Political  Tongims, 
doubt  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  its  confused  voices 
repi*eseut  real  wisdom  and  strength. 

Tho  notables  assembled  some  days  ago  at  !^^adrid  are 
known  in  Sjiain  under  the  somewhat  undignified,  but 
familiar,  name  of  the  “  Pastry'-Cooks.”  They  are  the 
men  who  have  often  made  a  mess  of  the  political  afikirs 
of  tho  country’ ;  hence,  perhaps,  this  slighting  culinary 
appcdlation.  Of  the  names  which  appeai’ed  on  the  three 
lists  of  invitation,  by  wdiich  the  meeting  was  convoked, 
we  mn  .‘^ay’  that — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two — they  do  not  shine  by  any  Liberal  reputation  ev'en 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  what  in  Spain  has  been 
called  a  Constitutional  Monarchy’.  Bnrzallana,  Toreno, 
and  the  Maifjuis  de  Cabra  belong  to  that  “  ISIoderate  ” 
school  w’ho.so  foremost  chief,  when  asked  on  his  death- 
lx*d  whether  he  w’as  ready  to  forgive  his  enemies,  mildly 
replitd  : — “There  is  no  need  for  that ;  1  have  shot  them 
all  !  ’’  The.se  Moderadoes  at  present  go  under  the  name 
of  1  raditional  Alfonsists.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  on 
an  emergency,  their  military  leailers  would  act  upon  the 
tradition  of  that  etlective  practice  which  soothed  the 
pillow  of  Marshal  Narvaez. 

The  tliree  rnionists,  do  Covera,  Calderon  Collantes, 
and  Alvarez  Bugallal,  would,  in  every  country’  gifted 
with  real  representative  government,  at  most  pass 
muster  as  Coiuservatives.  Again,  Alonzo  Martinez, 
Camlau,  and  ^Martin  Herrera,  wlio  are  de.sci’ibed  as  Con¬ 
stitutionals,  have  so  little  of  the  true  Progi*essi8t  cha¬ 
racter  in  them  that  not  oven  Sagasta  will  join  the 
movement  to  wdiich  they  have  lent  their  name  and 
assistance.  As  to  the  bulk  of  the  minor  “pastry-cooks,’’ 
sevenil  hundred  in  number,  who  met  in  the  Music-Hall 
at  i^ladrid,  they’  are  in  their  majority’  mere  plaee-huntei*s, 
men  who  have  alternately’  served  every  kind  of  regime. 
They  constitute  no  living  political  force.  They’  are  a 
wriggling  mass  of  personal  ambition,  which  moves 
hither  aral  thither,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  moment. 

In  tho  Committee  of  Thirty-Nine,  which  they  have 
elected,  the  old  rivalries  and  individual  antagonisms 
will  soon  re- appear,  unices  a  miracle  bo  w’rought. 
Sloanw’hile  the  public  Declaration  which  the  mi*eting 


has  issued,  is  so  worded  that  we  obtain  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  logical  force  of  this  combination  of  party-leaders. 

“  This  meeting,”  we  read,  “  declares  that  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Civil  War  now  destroying  the  country, 
also  the  conservation  of  social  order,  and  the  prompt 
resumption  of  Parliamentary  liberties,  depend  essentially 
on  the  consolidation  of  tho  Monarchy  of  Alfonso  XII. 
and  the  establishment  of  a  common  legality.”  Simple 
logic,  not  of  the  artificial  pastry-cook  kind,  would  rather 
.say  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Monarchy  of  Alfonso 
XII. — if  ever  it  could  be  achieved  in  presence  of  the 
Republican  tendencies  of  the  best  civic  elements  of 
Spain — depends  on  the  termination  of  the  Carlist  War 
and  on  the  large  grant  of  Parliamentary  liberties.  But 
tho  Declaration  reverses  the  order  of  things.  It  makes 
the  cause  dependent  on  the  effect.  On  a  par  with  this 
power  of  reasoning  is  the  shadowy  phinse  about  the 
establishment  of  a  common  legality.  The  “  common 
legality  ”  hitherto  established  by  the  Monarchy  whose 
consolidation  is  described  as  so  desirable,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  abolition  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press ;  in 
the  transportation  of  University  professors ;  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Mother  of  God  (who,  of  course,  had 
also  to  get  her  share  in  the  rights  of  common  legality)  as 
Captain- General  of  Valencia ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  in 
the  restoration  of  clerical  privileges,  and  in  the  abolition 
of  civil  marriage — with  retro-active  effect  for  the  parties 
who  had  contracted  marriage  on  that  principle  under 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  ! 

With  all  these  reactionary  measures,  the  Holy  See  is 
not  yet  satisfied.  The  spirit  of  Hildebrand,  and  of  the 
pseudo-Isidorlan  Decrees ;  the  spirit  of  that  Papal  Dalai- 
Lamaism  which  w’ould  fain  make  itself,  as  of  old,  the 
supreme  master  of  nations  and  crush  out  all  freedom 
of  thought,  all  political  independence — seeks  to  re-im- 
pose  upon  Spain  the  theocratic  tyranny  it  exercised 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Monsignor  Simeoni,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  partihus  InfiileHun),  has  come  to 
Madrid  as  Nuncio,  to  make  known  the  behests  of  the 
reviver  of  the  Hildebrandine  policy.  He  claims  the 
reversal  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  aftecting  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  asks  for 
the  re-instalment  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Ho  in¬ 
sists  on  the  complete  payment — even  amidst  the  sore 
financial  troubles  of  the  country — of  what  he  calls  the 
arrears  due  to  the  Clergy.  He  moves  for  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  Father  Claret  and  Sister  Patrocinio,  with 
whom  Marfori  formed  the  well-known  religious  trinity  ; 
for  a  return  to  the  Concordat  of  1850 ;  for  a  return  to 
that  “  unity  of  faith  ”  which  Popedom,  in  its  palmy 
days,  sought  to  enforce  all  over  Europe  by  means  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  w’hich  was  upheld  in  Spain  until  quite 
recently  by  the  most  barbarous  procedures.  These  are 
the  demands  of  the  Nuncio  and  Archbishop  m  partihus 
infidelium.  And  the  Alfonsist  Ministry,  in  the  preamble 
of  one  of  their  decrees  referring  to  the  arrival  of  that 
messenger  of  theocratic  arrogance,  humbly  say  that 
“  tho  intention  of  Government  is,  to  do  justice  to  their 
favoured  Church.”  With  such  ultramontanist  policy, 
the  son  of  the  recipient  of  the  Golden  Rose  has,  on  his 
part,  a  good  chance  of  soon  becoming  a  Spanish  monarch 
in  partibns  infidelium. 

Hated  by  the  Republicans  ;  forsaken  even  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Progressists  of  the  Sagasta  type ;  opposed  by 
the  Carlists ;  and  without  money  to  carry  on  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Alfonso  bows  down  his  neck  before  the  priesthood 
in  order  to  gain  them  over  as  allies  against  his  Legitimist 
rival.  The  priesthood  readily  accept  the  boon  which  the 
King’s  difficulties  throw  in  their  way ;  but,  even  as  in  the 
famous  anti-Papal  “  Give,  give  !  ”  song  of  the  German 
minnesinger,  they  incessantly  ask  for  more.  Nay — 
with  the  peculiar  wisdom  which  has  always  characterised 
the  Roman  high-priests  and  other  ecclesiastics — the  Holy 
Father  prudently  refrains  from  committing  himself  on 
the  que.stion  as  to  w’hether  Alfonso  or  Don  Carlos  is  to 
be  the  lawful  ruler  of  Spain.  He  simply  pits  them 
against  each  other  in  the  race  for  concessions  to  himself. 

If  Spain  be  in  the  meantime  convulsed  and  ruined  by  a 
protracted  civil  war,  that  is  no  concern  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  w’hose  business  it  is  only  to  work  for  the  greater 
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glory  of  the  Papacy.  In  a  sitnation  like  this,  the  out-  effect  the  needful  amalgamation  of  the  various  oom- 
look  for  a  “  resumption  of  Parliamentary  liberties  ”  does  panies,  except  by  placing  the  whole  system  of  water 
not  seem  very  bright.  The  main  object  of  the  meeting  supply  on  a  public  footing,  as  has  since  been  done  at 
at  Madrid  was  to  put  money  in  the  purse  of  the  coup  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  a  number  of  otl»er  cities 
d*etat  government.  A  guarantee  for  its  repayment  will  with  the  advantages  anticipated.  They  did  not,  how- 
however,  not  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  a  medley  ever,  propose  to  place  the  water  system  under  the  man- 
of  place-hunters,  most  of  whom  are  eager  for  a  reward  of  agement  of  the  Government,  but  under  a  competent 


their  services  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  possible  loan. 

^RL  Blind. 


SUSPECTED  CASE  OF  IMPURE  WATER  ON 
THE  BRAIN  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


public  trust  or  commission,  with  powera  to  bring  about 
that  unity  which  is  required  for  elHcicncy  and  economy. 
Compensation  Avas  proposed  to  the  shai'eholders,  in  the 
shape  of  a  public  security  for  their  existing  dividends, 
which  would  have  added  one-third  to  the  saleable  value 


There  is  one  Bill  which  has  not  yet  been  included  in  of  tiieir  property.  But  particular  compensation  was 
the  seventy  Bills  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  determined  to  set  forth  to  the  directors,  the  lawyers,  and  the 

pass _ namely,  a  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Supply  officers,  and  they  opposed  the  measure  furiously,  at  an 

of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  the  history  of  which  affords  expense  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
some  very  pregnant  commentaries  on  the  intelligence  pounds.  Moreover,  the  measure  was  dealt  coldly  with, 
and  the  morality  of  the  Upper  Ten  in  Parliament,  and  aod  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
their  professed  solicitude  for  the  material  welfare  of  I^rd  Palmerston,  when  pressed  upon  it  by  a  sanitarian. 


their  constituents.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  especially  the  poorer  part  of 
the  poorer  population  of  the  metropolis,  is  delivered  in 
conditions  in  which  it  is  often  positively  unwholesome, 
repulsive,  and  undrinkable.  The  river  supplies,  even  if 
they  are  protected  from  infusions  of  house  sewage,  are 
not  protected  from  the  storm  washings  of  highly 
manured  lands,  such  as  the  market  garden  lands  near  the 
metropolis — impurities  which  are  only  partially  removed 
by  the  best  known  methods  of  filtration.  But  water  of 
the  most  perfect  purity  at  its  sources  is  made  impure  by 


gave  a  frank  answer  to  this  effect — “  That  metropolitan 
water  measure  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  measure  ;  but, 
my  dear  fellow,  the  chairmen  of  two  of  the  water  com¬ 
panies  and  other  directors  are  supported  of  my  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  always  vote  with  me,  and  I  canuot  do 
without  their  support  and  go  against  them.”  We  have 
every  assurance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  current 
at  the  time  ;  but  the  matter  of  plain  fact  w.'is  that  the 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  assigned  reason,  and 
conducive  to  the  sinister  interests  of  the  directorates 
and  also  of  the  shareholders  in  the  companies,  of  whom 


the  intermittent  system  of  supply,  which  occasions  it  to  is  stated  that  there  are  now  as  many  as  forty  in  I’ar- 


be  kept  stagnant  in  old  casks  or  other  receptacles  in 
close  courtyards  near  or  over  cesspools,  or  in  close 
rooms  where  it  absorbs  the  mephitic  gases.  Chalk 
spring  water,  brilliant,  well  ai‘rated,  and  highly  potable 
at  the  sources,  becomes  mawkish  and  distasteful  as  it  is 
’commonly  kept,  so  much  so,  as  to  almost  necessitate 
habits  of  drinking  stronger  liquids. 

The  first  General  Board  of  Health  considered  this  a 
most  serious  objection  to  the  intei’mittent  system  of 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  shown,  moreover,  that 
by  a  constant  system  of  supply  at  high  pre.ssure  the 
streets  might  bo  kept  constantly  washed  as  clean  as  a 
courtyard  at  half  the  price  of  cleansing  by  the  scaven¬ 
ger’s  broom ;  the  excessive  dust  and  dirt  prevented 
which  befouls  the  persons  and  the  clothes,  and  is  so 
injurious  to  the  health ;  and  in  the  streets,  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  “  grecisiness  ”  removed,  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  slipperiness  and  injuries  to  life  and  limb.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  by  a  constant  system  of  supply  at  high 
pressure,  with  hydrants  kept  in  constant  use  in  the 
streets  for  wa.shing  them,  and  therefore  in  constant 
readiness  for  immediate  application  for  the  extinction 
of  fires,  the  common  fire  risks  would  be  enormously 
reduced.  At  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities 
where  the  remedies  proposed  have  been  partially 
adopted,  the  losses  of  life  and  property  have  been 
reduced  more  than  two-thirds  as  compared  with  the 
los.ses  in  the  metropolis.  Besides  the  losses  of  health, 
of  life,  and  property,  there  was  proved  to  be  a  loss  by 
waste  of  about  three-fifths  of  the  water  pumped  into  the 
metropolis,  and  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  often 
much  w’ant  of  water,  and  the  need  of  extended 
supplies.  At  Manchester,  w’here  the  system  of  the 
constant  supply  as  proposed  was  adopted,  the  con¬ 
sumption,  although  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
large  consumers  tor  manufacturing  purposes  than  there 
can  be  in  the  metropolis,  was  reduced  to  twenty-one 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population,  whereas  in  London 
it  is  thirty-three.  Omitting  the  disproportionate 


amount  of  consumption  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 


liament ;  and  there  probably  were  no  fewer  then. 

It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  protest  again.st  any  in¬ 
quiry  into  motives^  but  it  is  always  legitimate  and  pro])cr 
to  examine  the  state  of  interests  affecting  any  public 
measure.  The  water  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Health 
was  defeated  by  interests  ;  and  it  is  worth  while,  in 
speculating  upon  the  probable  fate  of  another  Bill  with 
a  similar  object  which  was  introduced  last  Session, 
and  will  shortly  be  brought  forward  again,  to  inquire 
how  far  this  has  suffer^  or  is  likely  to  suffei*  from 
similar  influence.  The  present  Bill  originated  with  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  Chicago  and  other  fires  occasioned 
a  committee  of  that  Society  to  be  formed  to  consiiler  tbo 
best  means  of  prevention.  It  was  decided  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  a  union  of  all  the  separate  waterworks, 
under  a  system  at  constant  high  pressure,  so  as  to  bring 
the  force  of  the  whole  to  bear  npon  any  part  in  the 
event  of  any  threatened  spread  of  conflagration.  Colonel 
Beresford,  the  member  for  Southwark,  who  is  himself 
the  owner  of  wharf  property  endangered  there  by  a 
scarcity  of  water,  told  the  committee  tliat  ho  had  assur¬ 
ances  from  Mr.  Disraeli  of  the  support  of  himself  and  p.'irty 
to  a  measure  for  the  purpose.  This  was  shortly  before 
the  change  of  Government.  Relying  on  this  assurance 
the  committee  bestowed  considerable  pains  on  the 
subject,  and  completed  a  measure  laid  out  upon  tho 
lines  proposed  by  the  first  General  Board  of  lleallh, 
and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  working  of  tho  chief 
principles  in  the  large  cities  referred  to.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  the  President  of  tho  Local  Government  Board, 
assured  a  deputation  of  the  Society  that  the  subject  w’as 
being  taken  up  with  a  will  to  give  it  effect.  The  Bill 
prepared  by  the  Society  of  AHs  was  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  to  be  a  well-considered  measure,  giving 
large  compensations  to  tho  directoi’s,  lawyers,  and 
officers,  and  public  security  for  the  dividends  of  tho 
shareholders.  It  was  expected  that  the  measure 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  unopposed.  Bat  a 
strong  opposition  surged  up,  of  which  the  New 
River  Company,  by  its  solicitor,  Mr.  Baxter,  of  the 


real  consumption  for  the  metropolis  would  be  about  one-  great  Conservative  firm  of  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton, 


half  what  it  now  is,  on  an  intermittent  system  of  supply 
by  the  trading  companies.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
eight  separate  trading  companies  involves  a 
considerable  waste  of  establishment  charges,  of 
directorates,  law  and  parliamentary  expenses,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

When  the  first  Board  of  Health  considered  this  sub¬ 
ject,  they  deemed  it  for  many  reasons  impracticable  to 


is  the  leader.  Now  of  that  Company  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  is  a  large  shareholder,  and  held  the  position 
of  chairman,  which,  since  he  has  become  a  member  of 
tho  Cabinet,  has  been  held  by  his  son.  Mr.  Coope,  tho 
Conservative  member  for  Middlesex,  who  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  London  Water  Company,  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
He  is  supported  by  Mr.  Watney,  the  Conservative 
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member  for  East  Surrey,  another  brewer,  and  by  others 
on  the  same  side,  and  possibly  on  both  sides,  who  profess 
to  represent  popular  interests. 

The  Bill  when  it  was  brought  in  last  Session 
was  thrown  out  for  want  of  technical  notice  under 
the  standing  orders.  It  was  felt,  then,  that  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  double  assurance  given,  first 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  then  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 
that  the  Government  should  have  stepped  forth 
and  set  aside  the  standing  orders  and  allowed  the 
Bill  to  bo  got  into  committee,  and  probably  to  have 
saved  a  Session.  It  is  felt  now  that  it  would  have 
been  within  the  spirit  of  those  assurances  to  have 
adopted  the  Bill  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  officers — 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Captain  Tyler,  both 
specially  conversant  with  the  subject,  not  to  speak  of 
the  conclusions  of  two  Commissions,  of  one  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  chairman,  and  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  measure  amongst  the  seventy  they  have 
determined  upon,  as  one,  if  not  to  be  passed,  at  least  to 
bo  seriously  examined.  The  consequences  of  delay  are 
serious.  In  a  minute  prepared  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
it  is  alleged  that  wo  must  ascribe  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  water  supply  in  the  case  of  fires  “  two  out  of  every 
three  personal  injuries ;  two  out  of  every  three  lives 
sacrificed,  two  out  of  every  three  serious  fires.  The 
cost  of  delay  for  a  session  is  twenty  persons  burned 
alive,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  injured,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  serious  fires.  Such  will  bo  the  in¬ 
surable  cost  of  delay  of  remedy  on  that  head  for  the  last 
session,  and  it  will  bo  the  cost  of  delay  for  every  session 
following.  Added  to  this,  there  is  foredoomed  to  bo 
killed  the  greatest  proportion  of  two  hundred  persons, 
and  to  be  maimed  and  injured  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  the  greatest  proportion  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  persons  during  the  next  year.  Of 
the  persons  alive  and  in  strength  now,  these 
numbers  are  foredoomed  to  be  killed  and  to 
bo  maimed  and  injured  in  the  streets  the 
year  after  that  and  the  year  following,  so  long  as  the 
existing  prevontiblo  conditions  continue.  Added  to 
these  is  a  proved  waste  of  water  of  some  forty  millions 
of  gallons  daily  ;  and  a  waste  of  multiplied  useless  esta¬ 
blishment  charges  proved  to  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Such  is  the 
waste  of  life  and  property  (apart  from  injuries  to  health 
from  supplies  made  impure  by  methods  of  distribution) 
that  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  after  the  demon¬ 
strations  made  by  science  and  art  twenty  years  ago. 
And  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  ascribed  a  waste  of 
upwards  of  three  millions  incurred  for  separate  works 
that  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  supplies  been 
put  on  a  public  footing  as  recommended,  and  as  was 
adopted  at  Manchester  and  other  towns.” 


THE  DERBY. 


We  are  told  by  people  who  ought  to  know  that  there  has 
never  within  the  memory  of  man  been  such  a  crowd  at  the 
Derby  as  on  Wednesday  last.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain — 
paraaoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so — that  the  race  itself 
never  excited  less  public  interest.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  should  have  taken  with  him  into  the 
lobby  a  really  respectable  minority  of  81  to  20C,  and  that  the 
Dat/y  Telegraphy  although  bound  as  a  popular  paper  to  sym¬ 
pathise  in  a  genial  and  kindly  manner  with  a  holiday  of  any 
Kind,  yet  confesses  in  a  burst  of  candour  that  “  it  would  be 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  edifying  spectacle  than  the  frenzy  of 
the  betting  ring,”  and  that  ”  it  may  also  be  true  that  races  let 
loose  an  amazing  store  of  deliberate  villanv^  and  that  Epsom 
Downs  will  contain  this  afternoon  the  grandest  assemblage  of 
blackguardism  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  It  is  not  as  a 
race-meeting,  but  as  “  the  greatest  of  national  outinM  ” — 
a  sort  of  glorified  Easter  Monday  in  fact — that  Derby 
Day  now  commends  itself  to  our  popular  writers,  and 
such  a  change  of  sentiment  sulliciently  indicates  the 
marked  change  in  public  opinion  upon  which  it 
waits  and  of  which  it  is  the  direct  result.  This  year  the 
Special  Corresptmdenl  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  to  tell  us 
that  he  does  not  know  very  much  about  racing  himself,  and 
cares  less;  but  that  he  travelled  back  from  the  Derby  in  the 
same  carriage  with  a  very  typical  German  Professor  who,  like 


himself,  “  had  gone  down  to  Epsom  to  study  character,  not 
horseflesh,”  and  who  had  evidently  in  his  day  studied  amongst 
other  things  the  writings  of  the  lamented  Teufelsdrockh.  The 
Professor,  who  begins  by  a  serene  contempt  for  everything 
English,  ends  of  course  by  being  more  or  less  converted, 
admitting  that  the  Derby  is  a  triumphant  and  energetic  proof 
of  the  Englishman’s  love  of  order  and  his  enjoyment  of  a 
systematic  holiday,”  and  agreeing  with  his  companion  that 
“  the  tenor  of  the  day  from  first  to  last  was  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  people  in  governing  themselves.  They  never 
before  did  it  in  a  holiday  sense  with  such  determination  and 
with  such  complete  success.”  The  conclusion,  in  short,  to  which 
the  Telegraph  comes  is,  that  when  we  consider  how  very  large 
the  crowd  was,  it  behaved  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  better 
than  might  have  been  expected — which  is  very  probably 
the  case.  One  does  not  of  course  expect  consistency 
from  a  daily  paper.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  curious 
to  look  back  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  used 
to  treat  the  Derby  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  half-apologetic  attitude  it  adopts  this  year.  The 
“  great  national  outiug,”  in  a  word,  can  only  just  contrive  to 
keep  itself  r^pectable,  and  wants  very  little  indeed  to  make  it 
what  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  describes  it  as,  “  a  scene  of  filthy 
ruffianism.”  More  significant,  however,  because  more  thought¬ 
ful,  than  the  subdued  tone  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  are  the  few 
brief  sentences  in  which  the  Times  records  the  victory  of  the 
favourite.  There  was,”  we  are  told,  “  great  and  enthusiastic 
cheering,  for,  in  addition  to  the  horse  being  a  thoroughly 
public  favourite.  Prince  Batthyany  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  what  may  be  called  the  old  school  of  racing  men, 
and  he  is  one,  too,  who  throughout  an  honourable  Turf  career 
has  not  been  highly  favoured  oy  fortune.  To  win  the  highest 
honours  of  a  sportsman’s  ambition  is  to  such  a  man  more  than 
the  rich  stakes  or  the  money  he  may  have  backed  his  horse  to  win.” 
In  other  words,  it  has  become  the  exception  for  a  gentleman 
whose  character  is  above  suspicion,  and  who  loves  sport  for  its 
own  8ake,\to  publicly  run  a  horse  for  the  Derby. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  in  what  even  our  sporting 
writers  sorrowfully  confess  to  be  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Turf.”  We  take  it  that  before  the  railways  gave  us  rapid  and 
cheap  communication,  racing  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen,  who  ran  their  own  horses  for  the  love  of  the  sport, 
backed  them  with  their  own  money,  and  as  often  as  not  trained 
them  themselves.  In  those  days  there  were  quite  as  many 
matches  as  races,  and  great  race  meetings  were  few  and  far 
between.  Railways  very  soon  altered  all  this.  A  horse  race 
is  a  pretty  sight  even  for  people  who  understand  nothing  about 
horses,  and  the  railways  soon  began  to  bring  large  crowds  of 
people  to  all  the  more  important  meetings.  When  an 
Englishman  takes  an  interest  in  an  event,  he  bets  upon  it,  and 
betting  soon  became  popular  and  more  general  than  it  had  been. 
Without  defending  betting  in  any  case,  we  can  yet 
perceive  a  very  obvious  ethical  distinction  between  the 
man  who  backs  his  own  horse  to  win  a  race,  and  the  man 
who  backs  a  horse  in  which  he  has  no  manner  of  interest, 
solely  because  he  expects  it  to  win ;  between  a  member  of  the 
old  school  of  racing  men  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mere 
gambler  on  the  other.  For  a  gentleman  to  back  his  own  horse 
IS  perhaps  excusable;  he  may  do  so  from  many  different 
motives.  To  back  your  opinion,  as  it  is  called,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  put  your  money  on  a  horse  which  is  not  your  own, 
and  which  in  all  probability  you  have  never  seen,  is  as  pure 
and  simple  gambling  as  poker,”  or  unlimited  loo,  or  blind 
hookey.  As  soon  as  the  general  public  began  to  gamble,  the 
turf  began  to  get  disreputable,  ana  it  has  got  more  and  more 
disreputable  every  year.  Gentlemen  still  bet  to  a  very  great 
extent  with  one  another;  but  as  soon  as  the  general  public 
took  to  betting  there  grew  up  a  race  of  professional  betting- 
men,  living  by  their  business,  and  only  too  ready  to  bet  with 
anybody  for  any  amount.  It  is  these  persons  who 
have  ruined  the  turf  by  turning  it  into  a  business. 
It  is  to  their  interest,  of  course,  tnat  there  should  be  as 
much  betting  as  possible,  or  that,  in  other  words,  there  should 
be  a  great  number  of  races  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  a 
great  number  of  horses  in  each,  thus  giving  the  public  an 
unlimited  opportunity  of  backing  its  fancy  and  losing  its 
money.  Their  evil  influence,  however,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  creation  of  those  innumerable  small  meetings  which 
are  the  curse  of  the  Turf,  or  to  the  ruining  our  breed  of  horses 
by  running  them  young.  Broadly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effect  of  their  interference  has  been  to  introduce  every  kind  of 
low  villany  with  the  express  object  of  preventing  mir  sport. 
The  best  horse  is  or  ought  to  be  the  favourite,  and  it  is  a 
bad  day  for  the  bookmakers  when  the  favourite  wins.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  a  system  under  which,  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  bookm^ers,  everything  that  can  be  done 
is  done — and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  upon  the  turf — to  per- 
suade  the  general  public  to  put  its  money  on  the  wrong 
horse ;  and  the  result  of  such  a  system  is  of  course  that  it 
is  not  m'ne  times  out  of  ten  that  a  race,  as  the  phrase 
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run  on  its  merits,  and  that  probably  even 


Captain  Bedford  Pirn  would  find  bis  guileless  simplicity  carry 
him  very  little  way  indeed  upon  the  racecourse.  Fictitious 
favourites  are  created  and  brought  to  a  purely  fictitious  price ; 
horses  are  entered  that  are  never  intended  even  to  start ;  horses 
that  could  win  and  ought  to  win  are  “  scratched,”  or  as  a  last 
resource  “  got  at.”  Indeed  we  can  sum  the  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  by  saying 
that  racehorses  are  bred  nowadays  not  to  run  but  to  be 
backed. 

Taking  its  money  from  the  public  is  always  a  profitable 
trade.  Betting  men  have  got  very  rich,  and  consequently 
powerful ;  they  combine  their  business  of  betting,  pure  and 
simple,  with  racing  and  keeping  horses  of  their  own,  and  they 
have  got  the  turf  more  or  less  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
A  few  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  such  ns  Prince  Batthyany, 
Prince  SoltykotF,  Lord  Ailesbury,  Lord  Falmouth,  and  the 
late  “  Mr.  Launde,”  still  continue  to  run  their  horses,  but 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  do  so  are  best  known 
to  themselves.  For  some  six  months  past  it  has  been 
the  direct  interest  of  every  betting  man  in  England, 
not  that  Galopin  should  win  the  Derby,  but  that  he  should 
lose  it ;  and  when  the  bookmakers  have  made  up  their  mind 
that  a  horse  is -not  to  win  if  it  can  be  helped,  there  will  be — 
to  put  the  matter  as  mildly  as  possible — considerable  trouble 
in  its  owner’s  way.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  a  typical  racing  man 
of  the  good  old  school,  used  to  say  that  we  had  come  to  days 
in  which  a  gentleman  could  not  call  his  horse  his  own,  and 
there  is  far  more  rough  truth  in  the  remark  than  might  be 
supposed.  Indeed,  the  bookmakers  pure  and  simple  have 
almost  contrived  to  drive  gentlemen  off  the  Turf  altogether, 
and  have  certainly  long  since  succeeded  in  making  racing  so 
disreputable,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  with  a  nice 
sense  of  honour  to  take  any  part  in  it,  if  only  from  natural  and 
wholesome  dislike  of  the  company  into  which  he  will  find 
himself  dragged. 

It  would  seem  at  last  ns  if  there  were  some  slight  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Turf  had  seen  its  worst  days.  Recent  legislation 
has  gone  far  to  put  down  betting  men  of  the  worst  stamp,  tind 
the  majority  of  these  nuisances  have  been  fairly  driven  across 
the  Channel.  It  is  said — and  we  believe  upon  good  authority 
— that  there  has  not  for  many  years  been  a  Derby  with  so  little 
betting,  and  those  who  can  remember  the  kind  of  betting 
that  went  on  in  what  is  known  as  “Hermit’s  year”  will 
probably  be  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  correct,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Turf  upon  the  change.  We  can  never  of  course 
stop  letting,  and  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  | 
bookmakers.  But  that  general  and  indiscriminate  kind  of 
betting  which  is  only  possible  through  the  medium  of  betting 
agencies  can  be  put  down  easily  enough,  and  to  put  it  down 
mercilessly  is  the  first  step  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
turf.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  probably  not  an  errand  boy, 
or  shopman,  or  cabdriver  in  London  but  had  a  few 
pounds,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  few  shillings,  on  the 
Derby.  We  have  now  almost  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  this  prepaid  betting,  and  there  was  never  less  of  it 
than  there  has  been  this  year.  When  the  bookmakers  are 
fairly  starved  out,  perhaps  the  Turf  may  become  more 
possible  for  gentlemen  than  it  is  at  present.  The  matter 
18  certainly  one  in  which  more  can  be  done  by  legislation 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  pretend 
that  it  would  not  ne  a  good  thing  to  pat  a  stop  to  two- 
year-old  racing  and  to  handicaps,  or  to  limit  the  number  of 
race-meetings  in  the  year ;  and  perhaps  one  day  some  attempt 
of  the  sort  may  be  made.  Meantime  we  can  afford  to  be 
thankful  for  such  little  improvement  as  we  can  get,  and  to 
take  heart  in  such  healthy  symptoms  as  the  regrets  of  the 
Times  over  “  the  old  school  of  racing  men,”  and  the  chastened 
mood  in  which  the  Telegraph  is  disposed  to  regard  our  great 
national  outing.” 


A  BLOCK  IN  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  has  of  late  been  very  much  before 
the  public,  and  on  Monday  Mr.  Lowe  put  a  question  to  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  which  raises  yet  another 
point.  While  the  country,  by  some  mysterious  under-current 
of  circumstances,  is  rousea  to  an  unusual  interest  in  the  young 
men  whom  we  send  out  to  help  in  governing  India,  and  is 
discussing  anew  on  what  principle  they  ought  to  be  selected, 
pd  where  and  how  they  should  receive  their  preliminary  train¬ 
ing — in  Oxford,  London,  or  Calcutta — a  complaint  has  come 
from  the  Competition  Wallahs  themselves  which  it  would  be 
unfair  to  pass  over  in  the  consideration  of  more  theoretical 
questions.  The  unhappy  administrators  who  have  been  selected 
by  competition  do  not  complain  of  imperfect  training ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  conscious  that  they  have  entered,  in  virtue  of 
their  scholarly  superiority,  into  a  region  too  high  for  them. 
Their  complaint  &  that  they  receive  msufficient  pay,  and  that 


their  promotion  is  unduly  retarded.  So  far  from  appearing  to 
themselves  unfit  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  they 
prefer  against  the  Indian  Government  an  indignant  charge  of 
neglecting,  contrary  to  specific  promises,  to  advance  them  to 
higher  posts  and  correspondingly  higher  emoluments.  They 
urge  that  in  the  provinces  known  as  the  Non- Regulation 
Provinces  they  have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
higher  grades  of  the  service,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  a  distinct 
assurance  that  their  promotion  would  proceed  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  in  accordance  with  certain  explicit  regulations.  The 
question  put  by  Mr.  Lowe  on  Monday  assumed  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  referred  to  it  indeed  ns  admitted  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  asked  whether  the  Home  Government  meant 
to  take  any  steps  with  a  view  to  redressing  the  wrong  which 
had  been  committed. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lowe,  Lord  George  Hamilton  refused  to 
admit  any  breach  of  engagement,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  this  denial  after  reading  the  memorials  and  despatches 
on  the  subject  which  have  been  laid  before  the  House.  There 
is  no  particular  complication  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  called  uncertainty.  The  source  of  the 
^evance,  the  present  block  and  stoppage  of  promotion  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  dates  from  1850.  In  that  year  Lord 
Dalhousie,  for  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter, 
resolved  to  make  officers  on  the  Commission  of  the  Non- 
Regulation  Provinces,  the  Punjab  and  Oudh,  eligible  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.  But  as  this  would 
have  been  unfair  to  the  North-Western  Service  without  some 
reciprocity  of  appointment,  Lord  Dalhousie  provided  that 
whenever  a  promotion  took  place  from  the  Punjab  or  Oudh 
to  a  North-Western  olfice,  the  resulting  vacancy  in  the 
lower  grade  should  be  filled  up  in  turn  from  the  North- 
Western  Provinces;  and  besides  promulgated  a  rule  that 
ns  near  as  possible  half  of  all  the  commissionerships 
in  the  Punjab  and  Oudh  should  be  given  to  North-Western 
civilians,  as  distinguished  from  military  and  “  uncovenanted  ” 
officers.  This  involved  the  posting  to  the  North-Western 
Provinces  of  a  larger  number  of  civilians  than  was  required 
for  their  own  service,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  issued  an  express 
rule  that,  in  posting  civilians  to  the  North-Western  Pro¬ 
vinces,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Punjab  and  Oudh.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  men 
should  be  gazetted  in  a  body  to  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  and  Oudh,  and  drafted  off  afterwards  to  the 
'*unjab  and  Oudh  as  occasion  demanded.  But  the  North- 
AVestern  civilians  soon-  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  reci¬ 
procity  contemplated  was  not  observed.  They  made  their 
first  complaint  as  early  as  lfcG3.  By  that  time  some  twenty- 
one  commissioners  from  the  Punjab  and  Oudh  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  but  only  seven  or 
eight  had  been  sent  in  turn  to  the  Punjab  and  Oudh, 
nor  had  the  prescribed  proportion  been  maintained. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  commission  there  were 
only  eleven  civilian  officers  to  thirty-two  military  and  un¬ 
covenanted.  But  all  the  same,  the  Home  Government,  in 
posting  men  to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  had  continued 
to  take  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the  Punjab 
and  Oudh.  Although  experience  had  shown  the  unfortunate 
North-Western  civilians  that  there  were  on  an  average  only 
five  vacancies  a  year,  their  numbers  were  increased  by  twenty- 
two  in  1801,  twelve  in  1802,  and  twelve  in  1800 ;  the  result 
of  this  mismanagement  being  that  the  men  sent  out  since 
have  found  the  regular  course  of  promotion  thrown  back  by 
something  like  six  years.  As  they  somewhat  naively  say,  the 
fact  that  they  have  obtained  no  redress  is  not  due  to  any 
failure  on  their  part  to  represent  the  state  of  matters  to  the 
Government.  They  have  memorialised,  but  they  have  memo¬ 
rialised  in  vain.  The  Government  at  Calcutta  would  seem  to 
have  been  powerless.  In  1864  Lord  Lawrence  reaffirmed 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  rules,  and  directed  the  local  governments  of 
the  Punjab  and  Oudh  to  carry  them  into  efiect.  But  though 
the  local  governments  made  a  show  of  doing  something, 
no  substantial  relief  was  given.  Again  in  1870  the 
despairing  civilians  addressed  the  Governor-General,  then 
Lord  Mayo,  and  again  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  the 
local  governments  and  administrations  to  give  effect 
to  Lord  Dalhousie’s  rules;  again,  also,  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  obey.  The  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Home  Government  would  seem  hitherto  to  have 
been  equally  inefficacious.  In  a  despatch  in  1870,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  expressed  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  at  “  a 
^stem  which  appears  to  be  growing  up  in  India,  of  appointing 
Englishmen  in  India  to  situations  that  ought  only  as  a  rule  to 
be  filled  by  civilians  who  have  gained  their  places  by  open 
competition.”  But  the  only  result  of  these  remonstrances  from 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Home  Government  has  been  that  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  grades  of  the  Commission  in  the  Punjab  and  Oudh 
have  been  filled  with  young  civilians  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  India,  affording  no  redress  to  the  blocked-up  and  re¬ 
tarded  civilians  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
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higher  g^des  in  the  Punjab  and  Oudh,  Dalhousie’s  half-and- 
half  proportion  haa  been  more  and  more  departed  from,  there 
actually  being  among  the  deputy  commissioners  of  the  first 
grade  onlv  one  civilian  against  fifteen  military  and  un¬ 
covenanted. 

The  blame  of  this  stoppage  of  promotion  would  seem  to  lie 
between  the  local  governments,  who  have  systematically 
neglected  to  appoint  in  accordance  with  Lord  Dalhousie’s  rules, 
and  the  Home  Government,  who  committed  the  blunder  of 
crowding  the  North-Western  I’rovinces  with  civilians  whom 
the  Punjab  and  Oudh  refused  to  appoint,  and  thus  Lord  George 
Hamilton  may  be  in  some  technical  sense  justified  in  declaring 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
engagement.  ‘But  that  a  breach  of  engagement  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  somewhere  and  by  somebody,  however  much  the  blame 
may  be  shifted  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  difierent  de¬ 
partments,  is  undeniable.  It  is  open  to  the  local  governments 
to  say  the";  the  rule  enjoining  a  certain  distribution  of  appoint¬ 
ments  was  not  fixed  and  absolute,  but  was  made  to  bend  to 
the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
individual  candidates  for  special  positions;  and  that  they  have 
in  every  case  appointed  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and 
without  allowing  any  illicit  motives  to  influence  their 
decision.  But  if  this  is  their  defence,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  stated,  and  as  far  as  possible  supported  with 
reasonable  proof.  If  the  local  authorities  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  impugn  the  fitness  of  the  men  who  have 
been  selected  by  competition,  and  if  they  have  not  merely 
been  actuated  by  the  common  weakness  of  all  Governments 
for  unrestricted  patronage,  they  owe  it  in  justice  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public  to  state  on  what  grounds  they 
have  concluded  that  civilians  are  disqualified  for  promotion. 
Until  this  is  done  the  civilians  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
have  verv  substantial  grounds  for  complaint.  It  will  not  do 
for  tho  Indian  Government  to  plead  that  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
rules  were  intended  merely  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
Dependency,  aud  may  be  recalled  |or  reversed  at  any  moment 
without,  civil  servants  having  any  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  or 
any  solid  basis  for  complaint.  In  the  terms  of  their  “  cove¬ 
nant,”  Indian  civil  servants  are  promised  such  higher  rank  as 
they  may  bo  entitled  to  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
service,  and  even  if  sudden  changes  in  the  regulations  entitled 
them  to  no  more  substantial  compensation  than  that  of 
grumbling,  the  fact  is  that  Lord  Dalhousie’s  rules  have  not  been 
reversed  or  publicly  repudiated,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been 
re-affirmed.  And  the  civil  servants  have  still  another  and 
perhaps  a  stronger  claim  on  the  Government.  In  1802  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  by  way  of  inducing  young  men 
to  enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  published  tables,  furnished 
them  officially  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  rates  of  pay  that  civilians  might  reasonably  expect 
if  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  **  with  zeal  and 
perseverance.”  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  promotion,  the  pay  of 
civilians  of  several  years’  standing  in  the  North-Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  is  Very  much  under  the  prospects  then  held  out ;  while  in 
more  favoured  Provinces  tried  and  proved  servants  are  steadily 
advanced,  the  North-Western  civilians  are  kept  in  subordinate 
positions  and  at  subordinate  pay;  and  they  are  justified  on 
every  ground  in  demanding  that  something  should  be  done 
for  their  relief.  Unless  it  can  be  shown,  what  has  not  hitherto 
been  pretended,  that  the  men  in  the  North- W’^estern  service 
are  iulerior  to  their  brethren  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  .Madras,  where  a  civilian  of  twelve  years’  standing  has 
netu'ly  double  the  pay,  they  may  reasonably  complain  that  they 
have  been  drawn  to  India  under  false  pretences. 


THE  SERMON  TRADE. 


A  gentleman,  who  signs  himself  “  Cloricus,”  has  written  a 
most  amusing  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  evils  of  what  he  calls 
the  sermon  trade,”  “  a  branch  of  industry  ”  which  is,  he 
assures  us,  “  of  recent  but  rapid  growth,”  and  which  “  seriously 
ntfects  the  usefulness  and  respectability  ”  of  eur  younger 
clergy.  Young  men,  we  are  told,  enter  the  Church  without 
any  previous  training  in  English  composition,  and  consequently 
find  it  exce8.'‘i\ely  difficult  to  provide  the  full  number  of 
sermons  that  is  expected  of  them.  “  The  effort  is  so  great,  the 
ability  so  small,  the  time  so  limited,  the  parish  work  so  urgent, 
that  many  an  unhappy  curate  utterly  breaks  down  and  is  driven 
to  adopt  very  questionable  expedients  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Borrowing  from  friends,  copying  from  books,  buying  old 
manu.«cripts,  are  all  tried  in  turn  ;  till  at  last,  in  sheer  despair, 
he  yields  to  the  temptimr  proposal  in  a  sermon-purveyor’s  cir¬ 
cular  of  a  regular  supply  of  original  sermons,  at  13s.  (W.  a 
quaiter,  in  strict  confidence.”  The  habit  once  ^gun  is  found 
bi)th  cheap  and  easy,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  “  Clericus,” 

**  iu  some  cases,  the  fatal  step,  once  taken,  the  indulgence 
goes  trii  for  venrs  even  in  the  case  of  some  good  men  , 
whose  leeble  Lealth  or  ovt-rwork  msy  palliate  the  fault. 


if>  it  does  not  justify  the  practice.”  An'  attempt^ 
however,  ^  to  discontinue  the  regular  quarterly  'purchase 
will  be  found  a  less  easy  matter.  “  The  purveyor  then  insists 
on  the  *  subscriber  ’  continuing  in  chains,  sends  packet  after 
packet  in  spite  of  the  remonstitince,  charges  a  guinea  instead 
of  13«.  6rf.  if  in  arrears,  and  threatens  legal  proceedings  and 
exposure  by  letter  or  post-card  to  churchwardens  if  payment 
is  refused.  Nor  are  these  threats  vain.  One  of  the  fraternity 
recently  summoned  fifteen  clergymen  from  all  parts  of 
England  to  a  County  Court,  seven  of  whom  paid  into  court, 
five  appeared,  and  three  cases  were  withdrawn.”  These  state¬ 
ments  the  Times  is  disposed  to  consider  surprising,”  and 
believes  that  their  publication  will  “  tend  to  prove  that  the 


believes  that  their  publication  will  “  tend  to  prove  that  the 
grievance  complained  of  is  for  the  most  part  imaginary,”  and 
that  the  experience  of  “  Clericus  ”  is  “  exceptional.”  “  There 
may  be  much  at  fault,”  it  solemnly  observes,  “  in  our  present 
method  of  training  preachers ;  but  we  think  it  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  our  correspondent’s  experience  amon^the  clei^ 
has  been  unfortunate  than  that  they  are  the  victims  of  the 
combined  mystery  and  cowardice  which  he  describes.”  In 
dull  times  such  as  the  present  a  lively  correspondence  upon  an 
interesting  subject  is  a  capital  thing  for  a  newspaper,  doing 
admirable  duty  for  the  old-fashioned  big  gooseberries,  sea- 
serpents,  and  toads  in  blocks  of  marble.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  controversy  has  unfortunately  fallen  through. 
“  Clericus  ”  threw  down  the  gi^e,  but  it  has  not  been  picked 
up.  Perhaps  the  question  came  a  little  too  near  the  Derby, 
when  people’s  thoughts  are  not  quite  so  serious  ns  they  might 
be.  Perhaps  the  statements  of  Clericus  ”  are  not  so  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  initiated  ns  the  Times  hoped  they  might  have 

E roved.  In  any  case  no  one  has  cared  to  contradict  him,  and 
e  remains  master  of  the  situation  and  with  his  story  practi¬ 
cally  unchallenged. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  more  truth  in  the  matter 
than  the  Times  supposes.  To  write  a  sermon  at  all  involves 
an  intellectual  effort  to  which,  small  ns  it  may  be,  it  is  by  no 
means  every  curate  who  feels  himself  equal,  while  it  also 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  the  actual  drudgery  of  penman¬ 
ship  which  is  peculiarly  disfasteful  to  a  young  man.  When 
all  this  trouble  can  be  saved  for  a  shilling  a  week,  the  only 
w’onder  is,  not  that  the  thing  should  be  done  at  all,  but  that 
i  it  should  not  be  done  upon  a  larger  scale  than  it  is.  Nor  are 
I  we  at  all  sure  that  the  evil  is  so  serious  ns  Clericus  ”  seems 
1  to  think  it.  In  all  probability  the  wares  of  the  sermon- 
!  purveyor  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  pulpit  discourses, 

I  and  tlie  congregation  in  no  way  loses  by  the  arrangement. 
“  Clericus  ”  thinks  the  scandal  so  crying  a  one  that  the  Bishops 
ought  to  forthwith  grapple  with  it,  the  Universities  to  meet 
it  at  its  root  by  “  inaugurating  some  system  of  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  English  composition,”  and  the  theological  colleges 
to  join  in  the  work  by  providing  regular  courses  of  wrmon 
writing.”  Sydney  Smith,  it  may  be  remembered,  once  ex¬ 
pressed  an  unfeeling  wish  that  it  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
one  from  whom  he  was  differing  to  be  “  preached  to  death  by 
wild  curates.”  “  Clericus  ”  seems  to  consider  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  a  desirable  one,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  every  curate  every  Sunday  morning  shall 
preach  a  sermon  of  his  own  composing.  The  Times  has  rather 
the  best  of  the  argument  when  it  CTavely  asks  what  precise 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  crude  lucubrations  of  a  well-in¬ 
tentioned  young  gentlemen  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  or 
the  Atonement. 

Mr.  Reade  has  somewhere  pointed  out  that  no  man  is  fit  to 
write  a  novel  until  be  has  had  a  very  considerable  experience 
of  life,  and  it  is  certainly  a  more  difficult  matter  than  might 
be  at  first  supposed  to  write  a  good  or  even  a  tolerable  sermon. 
At  the  Universities  the  practice  prevails  of  separating  the 
sermon  from  the  service,  and  delivering  it  by  itself  at  a 
different  hour  of  the  morning.  The  result  is  that  a  University 
sermon  is  almo.st  always  worth  hearing,  and  it  has  been  sug^ 
gested  that  the  rule  might  with  advantage  be  followed  in  our 
parish  churches.  We  imagine,  however^  that  the  majority  of 
regular  church-goers  expect  a  sermon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
would  have  a  certain  sense  of  incompleteness  without  it.  Such 
listeners  do  not  form  a  very  critical  audience  ;  their  attitude 
of  mind  is  very  much  that  of  Tennyson’s”  Northern  Farmer,” 
who  ”  didn’t  knaw  what  ’a  meaned,  but  tht»wt  ’a  had  summut 
to  say,  and  thowt  ’a  had  said  what  ’a  owt  to  ’a  said ;  and 
corned  away ;  ”  and  the  lucubrations  of  the  curate  on  the 
!  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  love,  or  on  the 

marvellous  way  in  which  all  things  work  together 


dreamy 


for  good,  yield  them  a  sort  of  vague  and  dreamy 
satisfaction.  When  we  think  what  a  sermon  is  or  ought 
to  be  in  theory,  it  seems  absurd,  of  course,  for  a  young 
gentleman  of  four  or  five-and-twenty  to  attempt  to  preach  at 
all,  and  it  would  be  much  better,  no  doubt,  as  the  Times  sug¬ 
gests,  that  our  existing  resources  should  be  j  udiciously  ad¬ 
justed” — which,  put  into  English,  means  that  ”  incumbents 
and  the  elder  clergy  ought  to  regard  it  as  their  special  duty, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  sometimes  wont,  to  fill  their 
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pulpitp,  leaving  their  curates  time  to  practise  preaching  in  school¬ 
rooms  and  on  minor  occasions,  and  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
human  nature.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  curate  is  in  most  cases  far  more  popular  in  the  pulpit 
than  his  vicar.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  almost  always  an  eligible 
parti,  whose  theological  views  inspire  a  corresponding  interest. 
He  is  also  sure  to  take  a  more  or  less  sensitive  and  feminine 


Tupner.  An  age  in  winch  the  “  i^overbial  Philosophy  ”  sells 
by  the  thousand,  and  Mr.  Hain  Friswell  is  a  popular  writer, 
will  probably  not  be  very  particular  as  to  its  sermons,  or  ex¬ 
pect  much  more  of  the  curate  than  that  he  should  be  presum¬ 
ably  orthodox,  fairly  grammatical,  and,  above  all,  sympathetic. 
The  week  after  Professor  Tyndall’s  Belfast  address  there 
probably  was  hardly  a  curate  in  all  London  but  had  his  little  say 
about  atheism.  We  need  not  perhaps  seriously  ask  ourselves 
what  precise  value  we  are  to  attach  to  a  young  curate’s  refu¬ 
tation  of  Professor  Tyndall.  The  important  fact — for  im¬ 
portant  it  really  is  when  its  significance  is  taken  into  account 
— is  that  nine-tenths  of  his  listeners  should  go  away,  as  they 
do,  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  have  heard,  and  de¬ 
riving  from  it  a  distinct  sense  of  spiritual  comfort.  Knowing 
this  to  be  so,  we  can  hardly  join  with  “  Clericus  ”  in  his 
lamentations  over  a  state  of  things  under  which  sermons  of 
an  average  calibre  are  supplied  once  a  week  regularly  at 
13«.  Gd.  a  quaiter.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  to  expect  from 
the  average  curate  fifty-two  sermons  a  year  upon  a  range  of 
subjects  which  is  alter  all  somewhat  limited,  is  to  impose 
upon  him  a  burden  very  much  beyond  Lis  strength.  The 
fault  lies  not  in  the  men,  as  “Clericus”  thinks,  but  in  the 
system ;  and  as  long  as  the  regular  church-goer  expects  his 
sermon  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  long  will  he  Lave  litho¬ 
graphed  original  discourses  read  out  to  him  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  a  week.  In  old  times,  when  the  majority 
of  the  congregation  was  unable  to  so  much  as 
even  read  its  Bible  for  itself,  the  sermon,  how¬ 
ever  poor  and  feeble  it  may  have  been,  yet  served 
to  a  certain  extent  a  useful  purpose,  and  its  importance 
was  so  recognised  that  in  case  the  parish  priest  had  not  a  ser¬ 
mon  ready  by  the  Sunday  morning — a  sermon  as  a  pendant  to 
the  evening  service  is  not  even  contemplated  by  the  Prayer- 
Book — he  was  expressly  allowed  to  read  a  “homily”  out  of 
the  Book  of  Homilies  provided  for  that  especial  purpose,  and 
the  contents  of  which  are  to  be  found  catalogued  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  The  parish  priest  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  the 
personal  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  flock,  and  the 
weekly  sermon  has  become  as  mere  a  form  as  the  challenge  of 
the  Queen’s  champion  or  the  proclamation  of  the  assize  crier 
that  he  who  knows  of  any  treasons,  murders,  felonies,  or  misde¬ 
meanours  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  to  stand 
forth  and  testify  of  the  same.  The  extraordinary  thing— with 
all  due  respect  for  “  Clericus  ” — is  that  the  practice  of  weekly 
sermons  should  have  continued  after  their  use  has  passed  away, 
and  that  church-going  audiences  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  listen 
week  after  week  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say.  The 
average  British  householder  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  of  a 
Liberal  in  political  limiters,  especially  where  they  trench  upon 
trade  or  business.  In  all  pui*ely  social  questions,  however,  his 
Conservatism  is  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  and  he  accepts  his 
weekly  sermon— good,  bad,  or  indifferent — in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  wdiich  he  accepts  the  Constitution,  or 
the  weather,  or  the  income-tax,  or  the  School-Board  rate, 
or  the  price  of  coals.  lie  does  not  understand  what  the 
curate  is  talking  about ;  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  follow 
k;  he  is  quite  content  to  leave  that  to  his  wife  and  daughter.*. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  proposal  to  abolish  sermons,  or  to 
forbid  the  preaching  of  them  by  the  curate,  would  strike  him 
as  a  revolutionary,  not  to  say  an  atheistic  measure,  and  a  ser¬ 
vice  without  a  sermon  would  leave  him  with  a  kind  of  uneasy 
sense  that  his  chances  of  salvation  had  been  in  some  way 
imperilled.  This  being  so,  it  is  rather  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  thui  of  regret  that  lairly  creditable  sermons  should  be 
purchaseable  at  a  •  cheap  price.  The  habit  of  listening  to 
sermons  will  probably  continue  quite  as  long  as  the 
habit  of  church -going ;  and  the  moderate  opinions 
and  temperate  zeal  of  a  professional  sermon-monger  ai'e  not 
without  their  advantages  over  the  Boanergetic  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  and  “  wild  ”  curate.  In  Tartary  the  devout  wor¬ 
shipper  who  is  too  conservatively  orthodox  to  miss  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  in  each  day  and  yet  too  busy  to  devote  the 
time  to  them  which  they  require,  is  in  the  habit  of  inscribing 
his  devotions  upon  a  little  wheel,  which  he  erects  in  a  suitable 
place  to  be  turned  by  either  wund  or  water.  There  is  far  less 
difference  after  all  than  might  be  supposed  between  civilised 
and  uncivilised  nations,  especially  in  the  matter  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  observances,  and  the  analogy  between  a  Tartar  praying- 
wheel  and  an  Knglish  purveyor  of  original  lithographed  ser¬ 
mons  at  13«.  Gd.  a  quarter,  is  far  closer,  aud— we  may  add — 
more  siguiticant  than  “Clericus”  would  appear  to  perceive. 


Clericus  ”  would  appear  to  perceive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI ; 

Notes  and  Observations,  Historical  and  Personal,  snffgested  liy  Mr, 
Karl  Blind's  Criticisms  upon  Maiatns  Venturi's  Me  noir.  (See 
Examiner,  Jan.  2  and  Jan.  9.) 

Sir, — Mr.  Blind  tells  us  that  “  among  Mazzini's  last 
utterances  the  strongest  were  those  against  the  International 
and  Commune,”  and  here,  as  too  often  happens  in  thi.s  criti¬ 
cism,  he  looks  only  at  one  side  of  the  medal.  Mazzini’s  glance 
embraced  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Ilis  ld.st  utterances  on 
the  Commune  were  made  in  thoi2o//w  del  Pojiolo  (1871*).  Ho 
said  there : — 


The  Parisian  insarrcction  is  the  fruit  of  the  more  than  dubious, 
of  the  evil  conduct  of  the  Assembly ;  of  ifs  evident  monarchical 
leaning;  of  the  choice  of  Thiers  as  the  head  of  the  e.xecutive  power, 
and  of  a  n^itural  reaction  against  that  centralisation  which  has  so 
long  confouudod governmental  unity,  with  an  exaggerate!  unity  of 
administration.  Like  every  movement  the  first  inspiration  of 
which  was  based  on  justice,  it  will  leave  a  certain  beneficial  trace 
behind.  But,  rising  thus  precipitously  and  inopportunely ;  having 
no  pre-arranged  plan  .  .  .  .  ;  abandoned  by  all  the  powerful 

minds  of  the  Republican  party  ;  furiously  comliated,  without  a 
shadow  of  fraternal  feeling,  by  those  who  dared  not  fight  the  foreign 
foe — the  insurrection  became  involved  in  the  con8e<juencos  of  the 
dominant  materialism,  and  adopted  a  programme  which,  could  it  be 
accepted  as  law  by  the  whole  nation,  would  throw  France  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Having  pointed  out  those  errors  of  the  Commune  wliicli  he 
believed  would  prove  most  dangerous  if  adoptel  by  his  own 
countrymen,  he  added  : — 

For  these  reasons  I  have  reluctantly  written  wliat  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth  about  the  Parisian  Commune,  and  for  those  reasons  I 
would  say  to  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  among  the  Republican 
party— the  deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Repuhliean  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  insurgents  of  Paris’,  hail,  as  a  promise  for  the  future, 
the  potency  of  popular  initiative  displayed  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
self-organisation,  both  as  army  and  Governiueut,  but  deplore  and 
reject  the  retrograde,  immoral  progr:immo,  contrary  to  the  omni¬ 
potent  tendency  of  llumanity,  so  fatally  adopted  by  the  insurrec¬ 
tion . I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  a  subject  like  the 

present  I  deplore  tlte  acts  of  the  Commune  ;  I  condemn  those  of 
the  Assembly  of  VorsJiilles.  Tho  irrors  of  the  first  are  the  fatal 
result  of  the  system  adopted  ....  the  crimes,  for  such  they  are,  of 
the  Assembly,  are  the  issue  of  private  interest — whether  fear  of  in¬ 
jury  done  to  such  interest  in  the  present,  ffr  hope  of  its  gratification 
through  monarchy  in  the  future.  The  attempt  of  tho  Republican 
Commune  is  an  enterprise  diverted  from  its  true  aim,  by  lack  of  a 
right  understanding  of  that  aim  ;  the  enterprise  of  tho  Assembly 
is  the  fratricidal  action  of  a  potoer  which  lu^s  never  fulfilled  any  of 
the  duties  of  power,  hut  has  clung  to  the  advantages  and  pride  of 
power,  at  any  cost.  The  Asst^mbly,  base  enough  to  vote  for  what  it 
regarded  as  tlie  dismemberment  of  the  national  territory,  while  too 
cowardly  to  proceed  frt>in  Bordeaux  to  Paris,  where  it  might  have 
calmed  all  irritation  and  come  to  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  which 
ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  insurreciion  at  the  very  outset  by 
proclaiming  a  Republic,  but  abstained  for  Ps  own  oblique  aims; 
which  rushes  into  civil  war  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  foreign  foe,  in 
mere  obedience  to  Thiers ;  which  dares  not  openly  avow  itself 
monarchical,  yet  surrounds  itself— in  defiance  of  the  instincts  of 
the  city — by  all  the  hireling  generals  of  the  monarchy  and  of  ths 
man  of  Decemlter  2,  is  condemned  to  infamy  beforehand,  and  th* 
monarchical  journalises  who,  from  party  spirit,  defend  its  course, 
are  simply  immoral. 

Are  Mazzini’s  strongest  utterances  against  the  Commune  f 

Mr.  Blind  says  also  that 

the  revolutionary  initiative  of  FVance  Mazzini  appreciated  so  litUa 
that,  shortly  befors  his  death,  he  actually  wrote  a  lettor  to  dis¬ 
countenance  its  desirability.  By  doing  so  he  separateil  himself 
from  friends  of  various  nationalities,  who  rightly  urged  that  in  the 
position  Europe  then  was  in,  the  initiative  of  auy  uatiou  able  is 
strike  a  blow,  must  be  welcome. 

I  know  not  of  any  letter  written  by  Mazziai  to  discounte¬ 
nance  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  France  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  this  at  a  lime  when  France,  unable  to  defend 
herself  from  her  German  foes,  was  elsarly  unable  to  strike  a 
blow  for  Europe.  I  Jo  know  that  Mazzini  <leclared  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  France  was^  at  aa 
end,  as  early  as  1834,  in  a  number  of  circulars  privately 
distributed,  the  ultimate  formula  of  which  might  be 
expressed  in  the  words  ‘  neither  man-kin^  nor  people-king ;  ’  ”t 
and  that  he  published  this  conviction  in  IH-io,  in  the  Revue 
li^pubUcaine  (January,  1835),  edited  by  Godefroi  Cavaiguac ; 
precisely  when,  as  he  himself  says. 


»  A  translation  of  these  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
f  Vide  *  Mazzini’s  Life  aud  Works,'  vol.  id.  page  57.  Londoa: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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^pearances  were  against  his  opinions,  as  the  Republican  party  in 
franco  was  very  powerful  through  intellect,  virtue,  and  daring,  and 
the  peoples  looked  with  reverence  to  Paris  as  to  the  centre  of  life 
and  hope. 

In  that  article  he  said : — 

All  initiative  has  ceased  in  Europe,  and  instead  of  teaching  each 
people  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  seize  it,  we  persist  in  assuring 
them  that  one  nation  still  holds  it;  that  it  is  by  right  her 
own . 

After  pointing  out  that  the  French  Revolution  must 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the  future,  but  as 
a  summing-up  of  the  past ;  not  as  the  initiation  of  a  new 
epoch,  but  as  the  ultimate  formula  of  an  epoch  at  its  close, 
he  showed  that  the  Liberal  press  of  Europe,  by  preaching  to 
the  peoples  that  the  revolutionary  initiative  belonged  of  right 
to  franco  alone,  and  by  “taking  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
profframmc,  while  it  was,  in  fact,  but  a  gigantic  consequence/' 
was  teaching  them  to  look  behind  them  instead  of  before 
them,  and — 

To  sock  the  secret  of  life  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead . The 

initiative  (he  said)  belongs  to  Humanity — a  new  conception,  con¬ 
taining  a  programme  unknown  to  our  fathers;  having  progress  for 
its  method,  even  as  progress  has  for  its  method — association. 
Heroin  lies  the  religion  of  the  future  ....  the  sovereignty  belongs 
not  to  the  past;  seek  it  in  the  future.  The  progress  of  the  peoples 
depends  upon  their  emancipation  from  France.  The  progress  of 
France  dejKjnrls  njion  her  emancipating  herself  from  the  eighteenth 
century  uud  the  Revolution.* 

Mazziui  goes  on  to  show  that  bv  saying  that  the  peoples 
must  emancipate  themselves  from  Vrance,  he  does  not  mean 
that  they  should  act  against  her,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
act  without  her  should  she  delay  upon  the  way;  he  holds  it 
important  to  teach  the  peoples  that  each  nation  has  its  special 
function,  or  niis.'^ion,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  general  humanitarian  mission — the  sign  of  their 
individuality,  and  the  pledge  of  their  right  of  citizenship 
in  the  new  Europe  of  the  future.  The  formula  of  the 
French  Revolution — the  Rights  of  Man — though  sacred  and 
necessary  in  the  past,  is  not  the  formula  of  the  future. 

The  initiativo  of  the  future  will  belong  to  the  first  people  who 
shall  inscribe  Humanity  upon  their  banner  and  hojid  their  national 
co<le  by  no  mere  fornmla  of  rights,  but  by  a  declaration  of  JVm- 
cijtles.  Franco  failed  to  do  this  in  1830,  and  no  other  nation  has 

vontured,  ns  yet,  t«»  do  it . The  path  is  open  to  all,  but  until 

it  bo  done,  the  initiativu  belongs  of  right  to  none. 

The  opinions  1  have  summarised  above,  published  by  Mazzini 
in  18(10,  were  re-stated  by  him  in  IBhO,  in  the  preface  to  a 
reprint  of  his  ‘  Fui  et  Avenir ;  ’  again  in  1852,  after  the  coup 
(VHat,  in  a  letter  to  Ledru  Rolliii,  and  ag-ain,  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  liis  journal.  La  Jlovta  del  I'opolo  (1871).  1 

know  not,  therefore,  why  the  repetition  of  tnem,  in  a  letter, 
shortly  before  his  death,  should  have  “separated  him  from  his 
friends  t)f  various  nationalitie.«j,”  to  whom  his  view’s  on  the 
subject  must  have  long  been  known.  Moreover,  the  testimony 
of  history,  since  these  \iews  w’ere  firot  e.xpressed,  has  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  his  wisdom  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
p<*oples  from  aw’aiting  the  signal  of  progress  from  France. 
For  a  moment  it  had  appeared  as  if  the  emancipation  of  the 
world  were  announced  bv  I'ruuce’s  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  follow’ed  by  her  armed  propaganda  throughout 
Europe ;  but  having  nothing  better  to  guide  her  than  the 
sterile  idea  of  rights,  she  quickly  transformed  herself  from  a 
deliverer  into  a  conqueror,  placing  her  owm  rights  above  those 
of  (Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Again,  in  1848,t  the  French  movement,  precisely  because 
based  solely  on  the  theory  of  rights  (embodied  in  the  manifesto 
of  Lamartine),  at  once  separated  the  cause  of  France  from 
that  of  the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  Republican  revolution  of  Paris  w’as  the  assassination  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  and 
France  prsisted  upon  that  course  by  an  armed  occupation  of 
Rome  w  hich  lastea  twenty  years,  by  intervening  at  Montana, 
invading  Mexico,  provoking  (Jermany  to  Sedan,  oscillating 
between  the  “  errors  ”  of  the  Commune  and  the  “  crimes  ”  of 
V’^ersailles — until,  even  now,  humiliated  but  not  converted,  she 
is  making  preparations  for  the  reconquest  of  her  pretended 
“  rights  “  upon  the  Rhine. 

And  now,  as  to  Mazzini's  personal  character.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Rlind  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  crisis  of  moral 
sulfering,  the  “tempest  of  doubt”  through  which  Mazzini 
passed  in  IK'IO,  for  he  says  in  reference  to  it : — 

In  those  niontal  strngglog  of  the  patriot  we  may  see  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  mysiicum  (!)  Luther,  in  his  day,  had  gone  through 
a  similar  struggle  on  the  subject  of  Free  Thought.  He  ended  it, 
according  to  his  own  record,  by  simply  “  strangling  his  reason.”  i 


before  him ;  as  he  may  learn,  still  more  conclusively,  if  he  will 
read  the  whole  of  the  noble  record  of  that  struggle  contained 
in  the  autobiographical  portion  of  *  Mazzini’s  Life  and  Works/ 
Seeing  himself  forsaken,  derided,  and  even  suspected  by  the 
few  friends  whom  he  had  so  deeply  loved,  the  “  doubt  ”  which 
caused  him  the  moral  agony  referred  to,  was  doubt  as  to  his 
own  mission ;  as  to  his  right  to  persist  in  the  attempt  to 
realise  the  great  idea  revealed  to  him  by  the  inspiration  of 
genius;  as  to  the  duty  of  leading  men  onwards  towards  an 
aim  which  had  already  cost,  which  must  yet  cost,  such  sacri¬ 
fice  of  blood  and  tears.  This  was  the  doubt  which  “  drove  to 
the  confines  of  madness”  one  who,  always  tetragon — as  Dante 
has  it — to  every  selfish  trial,  had  remained  equally  unshaken 
by  opposition,  neglect,  persecution,  and  danger.  But  when 
the  coldness  and  mistrust  of  the  friends  he  had  most  loved 
and  trusted,  and  the  spectacle  of  their  faithlessness  to  the  holy 
aim  they  had  sw’orn  with  him  to  pursue,  laid  bare  before  him 
the  moral  desert  which  persistence  in  that  aim  must  lead 
him  to,  his  wounded  soul  drew  back  in  terror.  But  it  was 
his  heart,  not  his  reason,  that  recoiled ;  and  it  was  through 
reason,  through  a  process  of  severe  and  profound  reflection  upon 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  life,  that  he  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  even  the  dread  and  anguish  with  which  he 
shrank  from  that  moral  loneliness,  were  but  a  form  of  egotism 
— wearing,  it  is  true,  its  noblest  disguise — but  none  the  less 
egotism  ;  and  that  the  aim  of  life  is  something  other  than 
bien-etrcy  even  of  that  worthiest  kind  which  springs  from 
gratified  affection. 

Mr.  Blind,  however,  tell  us  tliat 

from  these  torments  Mazzini  recovered  by  rebuilding  his  whole 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  casting  out  scepticism  as  if  it  were  an 
unclean  spirit,  and  resolving  henceforward  not  even  to  discuss  those 
unfathomable  problems  which  have  troubled  mankind  since  the 
earliest  ages,  but  to  seek  refuge  in  belief. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  error  to  attribute  Mazzini’s  sufferings  at 
this  period  to  a  scepticism  which  had  so  shaken  his  early 
religious  faith  that  he  was  driven  to  avoid  discussion  and  to 
return  to  that  faith  as  a  refuge.  All  who  really  knew  Mazzini 
know  that  the  frank  and  free  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
have  troubled  mankind  was  an  invincible  tendency  of  his 
nature.  Religious  scepticism  had  no  part  in  the  tempest  of 
doubt  by  which  ho  was  assailed  in  18(i(5.  Even  as  early  as 
1827  he  had  grasped  (intellectually)  the  religious  faith  in  the 
mission  of  humanity  which  guided  his  life.  The  synthesis  (as 
is  the  case  with  genius)  was  early  revealed  to  him, 
clear  and  evident :  the  analytical  part— the  practical  realisa¬ 
tion  of  his  great  idea — w’as  the  only  point  upon  which  hesita¬ 
tion  and  uncertainty  were  po.ssible  in  a  man  of  his  stamp ;  and 
at  this  point  it  was  that  he,  for  a  moment,  drew  back  ;  at  this 

{)oint  he  encountered  the  tempest  which  every  martyr  of 
lumnnity  has  had,  in  one  shape  or  another,  to  battle  through ; 
and  from  which  he  emerged,  “  storm-beaten  and  bleeding 
indeed,”  but  with  victorious  reason  as  well  as  “  retempered, 
soul.” 

The  question  which  such  precursor  spirits  have  to  decide  is 
whether  the  individual  conscience  is  justified  in  setting  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  verdict  of  the  general  conscience  of  the  race 
at  a  given  time,  and  in  appealing  from  its  decision  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius  confirmea  by  the  assent  of  the  collective  con¬ 
science  of  humanity,  as  revealed  through  history.  Mazzini’s 
doubt  was  no  doubt  between  the  theory  of  atoms  and  the  belief 
in  God ;  between  man  the  immortal  spirit,  and  man  the  more 
or  less  imperfect  chemical  product ;  it  was  the  struggle  of  the 
finite  being,  yearning  for  love  and  joy  on  earth,  with  the  infinite 
soul  within  him,  impelling  him  towards  a  future  only  to  be 
reached  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  present.  It  was  through  a  long 
process  of  reason,  based  upon  a  profound,  philosophical  study 
of  the  history  of  humanity — “  the  progressive  evolution  of  a 
Thought  of  God  ” — that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  aim  of  individual  life  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  share  in  a 
common  mission ;  saw  how  “  the  various  aims  are  united 
together,  the  cradle  is  linked  to  the  tomb,”  and  understood  in¬ 
dividual  duty  to  be  the  voluntary  consecration  joi  all  the 
faculties  and  forces  that  constitute  our  human  nature  to  the 
gradual  realisation  of  the  collective  aim — the  discovery  and  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  Moral  Law. 

So  fur,  therefore,  from  “  strangling  his  reason  ”  and  seeking 
refuge  in  blind  faith — as  Mr.  Blind  seems  to  imply — it  was 
through  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  his  great  intel¬ 
lect  upon  the  problem  of  human  life,  that  Mazzini  arrived  at 
the  solution — “  Duty,  life’s  highest  law.” 

I  is  not  true  that  “  year  by  year  his  aversion  became  more 
intense  against  that  mc^ern,  critical  and  physiological  research 
which  disturbed  the  circles  of  his  religious  system ;  ”  nor  that 
he  ever  “  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigation 


*  ‘  Mazzini’s  Life  and  Works.’ 

t  It  may  be  observed  that  in  1848  the  Sicilian  revolution  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Franco  by  forty  days. 
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by  a  simple  appeal  to  his  own  religious  or  ethical  formulas.” 
Mazzini  h^t  pace  with,  and  delighted  in  every  discovery  of 
science.  He  reverenced  science  as  a  sacred  and  indis* 
pensable  means  of  reaching  the  aim  of  life,  and  only  reproved 
the  shortsighted  error  of  those  who  attempt  to  invest  the 
means  with  all  the  authority  of  the  aim  itself.  He  knew 
80  well  that  it  is  the  part  of  science  to  search  out  and  reveal 
to  man  the  intellectum  and  material  forces  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  is  destined  to  reach  the  aim,  that  he  has  named  science  and 
faith  the  two  win^  upon  which  the  human  creature  ascends 
to  the  divine  ideal. 

Mr.  Blind,  strangely  enough,  ascribes  Mazzini’s  deeply 
meditated  belief  in  the  religious  mission  of  Rome  to  his 
artistic  instincts  ”(«c),  which  “  now  assumed  a  mystic  form,”  in 
proof  of  which  artistic  mysticism  he  tells  us  that 

he  began  to  regard  not  only  Republican  Rome  of  old,  but  even 
Papal  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  pre¬ 
ordained  developments ;  to  which  a  third  era  was  to  be  added, 
namely,  the  regeneration  of  Europe  by  an  Italy  reborn  to  national 
life,  and  proclaiming  a  new  religion  of  humanity  from  the  Capitol 
and  Vatican.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  he  said,  was  contained  the 
mark  of  a  special  religious  mission  assigned  to  her  by  God.  Italy, 
in  his  opinion,  was  providentially  designed  to  be  the  initiatrix  of  a 
new  life,  and  of  a  new  powerful  unity  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Carrying  these  views  to  their  extreme  consequences,  he  even  spoke 
approvingly  of  the  “  moral  unity  ”  which  the  Papjicy,  in  times  past, 
had  brought  about  among  mankind,  condemning,  it  is  true,  its 
action  in  the  present. 

The  first  armed  Apostle  of  that  Unitarian  principle  which  is 
destined  gradually  to  gather  together  the  peoples  in  obedience 
to  one  sole  law  was,  in  fact,  the  Rome  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire,  when  she  imposed  upon  the  known  world  the  laws 
which  are  even  yet  the  basis  of  men’s  actual  codes.  When 
Christianity  had  pronounced  the  new  mottfordre — equality — 
it  was  again  Rome  who  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
W^’ord  over  the  two  continents. 

And  for  more  than  six  centuries  the  Apostles  of  this  new  faith 
did,  says  Mazzini,*  perish  in  the  holy  endeiirour  to  realise  the 
triumph  of  thought — of  the  Word — over  brute  force — the  last  and 
greatest  of  these  apostles  being  Hildebrand,  who  is  even  yet  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  majority. 

In  this  veneration  for  the  idea  historically  represented  by 
Rome,  Mr.  Blind  sees  nothing  but  **  a  retrospective  defence  of 
a  regime  of  spiritual  enslavement,  founded  upon  priestly 
assumption  and  material  terror,”  which  “threw  obloquy,  in 
appearance,  upon  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  that  were  the 
forerunners  of  an  emancipating  reformation.”  And  he  even 
adds  that  when  this  objection  was  made  to  Mazzini  “  he 
would  simply  shut  himself  up  within  the  lines  of  a  system, 
to  depart  from  which  seemed  to  him  like  giving  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  his  aspirations.” 

A  question  so  important  was  of  course  frequently  discussed 
between  Mazzini  and  his  friends,  none  of  whom,  I  think,  will 
confirm  Mr.  Blind’s  assertion  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  shut 
himself  up  within  the  lines  of  a  system.  Moreover,  neither 
system  nor  mysticism  of  any  kind  are  required  in  order  to 
prove  that,  for  many  ages,  Christianity  played  the  part  of  a 
beneficent  mediator  between  the  suffering  peoples  and  the 
brute  force  of  their  masters;  for  this  he  had  but  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  history.  But  although  Mazzini  thus  recog¬ 
nised  the  first  salutury  mission  performed  by  the  Papacy,  he 
has  written : — 

But  as  the  kingdom  of  God  can  only  be  realised  on  earth  through 
the  free  and  harmonious  action  of  all,  the  Papacy  became  false  to 
the  peoples  and  to  God,  and  entered  into  adulterous  alliance  with 
the  oppressors  of  the  nations ;  and  these  men  (the  Popes)  became, 
what  to  this  day  they  remain — Vicars  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  to  be 
exterminated  for  ever.f 

Yes,  “  the  image  of  Mazzini  tciU  fluctuate  in  history,”  but 
only  until  the  day  when  the  peoples  shall  comprehend  that 
Hie  third  revelation — the  Word  which  he  declared  must 
issue  from  Rome — has  already  been  spoken,  has  already 
been  “  proclaimed  from  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  ”  by  him, 
Rome’s  greatest,  most  devoted,  most  martyred  son.  The 
Woj  d  of  the  era — “God  and  the  people  ” —  has  been  revealed,  and 
“inscribed  by  him  upon  the  banner  of  Rome — it  has  waved 
in  the  eight  of  the  nations.  That  motto  upon  that  banner 
signified  the  Moral  Law  which  descends  to  us  from  God,  and 
the  people,  perennial  interpreter  of  that  law.  In  it  is  the 
'whole  programme  of  the  future — the  substitution  of  the  holy 
principle  of  association  for  the  evil  principle  of  privilege  in 
every  manifestation  of  human  life. 

Yes,  the  Word  has  been  spoken  to  the  peoples  ;  the  light  of 
the  new  religion  has  been  brought  into  the  world  by  Mazzini, 
but  as  yet  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  It  is  a  repetition 
of  the  history  of  Christ — “  he  came  into  his  own,  but  his  own 
received  him  not.”  Maurizio  Quaurio. 
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MR.  SYMONDS’S  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY. 

Renaissance  in  Italg:  The  Age  of  the  Despots.  By  John 
Addington  Symonds,  London  :  Smith  and  Elder.  1875. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Symonds  for  putting  into 
English  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  wondrous 
appearance  of  Italy  at  the  time  when  her  art  and 
literature  reached  its  highest  point.  At  the  present 
day  art  is  a  fashionable  taste,  and  the  man  who  is  not 
prepared  with  an  opinion  about  Sandro  Botticelli  or 
Luca  Signorelli  runs  a  risk  of  being  reckoned  as  a 
Philistine.  Art  critics  abound,  and  are  prepared  to 
take  any  Italian  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  the 
text  for  some  dreamy  gospel  of  life  and  its  object.  At 
first  we  are  fascinated  by  the  plausibility  of  the  views 
we  hear  around  us :  ideal  purity,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  Filippo  Lippi,  and  we  journey 
accordingly  in  its  quest.  But  before  we  have  seen 
half  the  pictures  we  ought  to  have  seen,  another  critic 
has  arisen  with  another  painter,  who  sums  up  life's 
meaning  with  still  greater  depth  of  feeling  ;  and  we  are 
plunged  into  another  field  of  labour  with  some  sense 
of  disappointment. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  bo  so  much  talk 
about  Italian  Art  it  is  certainlynecessary  that  there  should 
be  some  more  knowledge  about  it.  To  interpret  Italiun 
Art  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  amidst  which 
it  arose  is  much  the  same  as  to  interpret  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists  without  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  history. 
If  the  study  of  Italian  Art  is  to  become  popular  it  must, 
to  be  of  any  real  value,  bring  with  it  some  knowledge 
of  Italian  history,  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the  men  who 
produced  the  lovely  or  stately  pictures  which  exercise 
such  a  charm  over  us. 

The  English  reader  has  had  little  chance  till  now  of 
getting  much  information  on  this  point.  Roscoe  is  the 
only  English  writer  who  has  treated  of  the  period  of 
Italian  history  during  which  Art  flourished  ;  and  Ros¬ 
coe,  though  most  diligent  and  accurate  in  his  facts, 
has  missed  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats. 
He  is  so  struck  by  the  immense  literary  and  artistio 
activity,  by  the  refinement  and  grace  of  the  age  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  Leo  X.,  that  he  has  not  ventured 
to  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  He  can  believe  no  ill  of 
his  heroes.  Men  of  such  elegant  Latinity  and  polished 
manners  could  do  no  wrong.  He  is  an  apologist 
rather  than  a  historian.  Unpleasant  questions  are 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  men  appear  in  Roscoe's 
pages  in  the  stately  garb  in  which  they  write  or  paint. 

Mr.  Symonds  gives  us  a  lively  and  interesting  sketch 
of  Italian  history  during  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  has  taken  such  features  as 
are  most  necessary  to  show  the  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  amongst  which  Italian  Art  and  Literature 
flourished.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  nor  does  he  profess  any  great  profundity  of 
research.  The  arrangement  and  method  of  treatment 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Burckhardt’s  ‘  Cultur 
der  Renaissance  in  Italien;  ’  the  material  has  been  largely 
gathered  from  German  sources,  and  the  conclusions  are 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  French  criticism.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Symonds  is  that 
he  has  caught  too  much  of  the  French  spirit.  He  is 
determined  above  all  things  to  be  readable  ;  he  likes  to 
paint  history  with  a  broad  brush ;  he  will  lose  no  effect 
of  chiaroscuro  ;  he  delights  in  large  generalisations  ;  he 
strains  after  pictorial  touches  ;  his  interest  is  centred  in 
“  humanity  ;  ’'  like  a  prophet,  he  foretells  the  future. 

We  confess  we  should  have  liked  a  little  more  sobriety 
both  in  style  and  method.  An  introductory  chapter, 
containing  a  clear  sketch  of  the  previous  development 
of  Italian  history,  would  have  pleased  us  more  than  the 
introductory  chapter  ho  has  given  us  about  “  The  Spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.”  With  his  charming  gift  of  popu¬ 
larising  dull  subjects,  Mr.  Symonds  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  most  valuable  service  by  giving  a  brief  survey 
of  early  Italian  history,  which  would  have  rendered  its 


*  ‘  Ricordi  ai  Giovani,’  1869, 
t  Rid. 
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political  condition  in  the  fifibeenth  century  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  vagueness 
about  Mr.  Symonds*  purpose  in  the  book;  we  feel 
uncertain  on  what  principle  the  different  points  which 
he  brings  before  us  are  selected.  Are  they  the  most 
important,  or  the  most  pictorial  and  interesting  points  ? 
The  chapters  are  disconnected,  and  read  like  detached 
essays ;  there  is  no  chronological  system  ;  we  are  a  little 
uncertain  about  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
princes  w'ho  are  brought  before  us  ;  we  feel  the  want  of 
a  more  definite  historic  skeleton. 

Again,  wo  feel  a  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Symonds  did 
not  submit  his  book  to  a  judicious  friend,  with  a  request 
that  ho  would  strike  out  the  fine  passages.  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds*  stylo  requires  chastening,  and  wo  feel  this  espe¬ 
cially  when  ho  is  dealing  with  a  time  when  high  art 
employed  itself  in  reducing  passion  to  order,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  even  upon  luxurious  splendour  the  mark  of  simplicity. 
Mr.  Symonds  rides  his  metaphors  to  death.  We  are 
positively  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  he  insults  our 
imagination  by  refusing  to  leave  it  the  smallest  ground 
for  its  independent  exercise.  Sometimes  he  obscures 
matters  by  his  metaphors.  Thus  he  calls  the  Crusades  “tide 
after  tide  of  the  ocean  of  humanity  sweeping  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  to  break  in  passionate  but  unavailing 
foam  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine.”  Sometimes  his 
metaphors  are  very  unpleasant  and  far-fetched.  “  The 
ideas  projected  thus  early  on  the  modem  world  were 
immature  and  abortive,  like  those  headless  trunks  and 
zoophytic  members  of  half-moulded  humanity  which,  in 
the  vision  of  Empedocles,  preceded  the  birth  of  full- 
formed  man.”  Sometimes  the  striving  after  picturesque¬ 
ness  becomes  ludicrous.  “Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  symbol  of  the  coming  down,  but  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  short f  hlach,  iciry^  wicked  infantry  of 
Spain.**  Sometimes  picturesqueness  falls  away  into 
mere  empty  verbiage.  “  The  chambers  of  his  palace  in 
Naples  were  thronged  with  ghosts  by  battalions,  pale 
famished  spectres  of  the  thousands  he  had  reduced  to 
starvation,  bloody  shrieking  phantoms  of  the  barons  ho 
had  murdered  after  nameless  tortures,  thin  maniac 
wraiths  of  those  who  had  died  in  dungeons  under  his 
remorseless  rule.”  We  regret  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds’  attainments  should  have  published  such  a  speci¬ 
men  of  melodramatic  rant  and  tinsel  <'rnamentation  as 
is  found  in  pages  315-10,  where  he  allows  the  Popes  of 
the  lienaissanco  to  “  dotile  before  us  in  a  figurative  pro¬ 
cession.” 

We  are  sorry  to  find  faults  with  a  book  in  which 
there  is  so  much  that  is  useful.  The  leading  features  of 
Italian  life  are  set  forward  clearly  and  decidedly,  and 
the  sketches  given  are  the  produce  of  study  and  real 
knowledge.  The  interest  of  Italian  history  in  this 
period  lies  in  the  free  development  which  it  gave  to  the 
individual  character.  From  its  pronounced  individualism 
sprang  o(|ually  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the  times. 
Everything  in  Italy  tended  to  produce  this  result. 
Its  political  condition  showed  the  utmost  diversity 
of  constitutions ;  despotism,  oligarchy,  constitutional 
monarchy,  republican  systems  of  every  shape,  all  ex¬ 
isted  side  by  side  with  the  anomalous  rule  exercised 
by  the  Popes.  These  small  States,  moreover,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  w'orks  of  art,  to  bo  amended  at  pleasure ; 
they  passed,  after  a  day’s  struggle,  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another.  Men  gained  high  positions  in 
these  States  by  their  merits,  and  maintained  them  by 
their  address ;  the  man  who  to-day  was  supreme,  might, 
if  ho  relaxed  his  vigilance,  bo  an  exile  to-morrow. 
Amongst  the  ])rivileged  class  of  citizens  social  distinc¬ 
tions  were  of  little  weight ;  cultivation  always  met  with 
respect,  and  wealth  or  nobility  or  birth  were  valueless 
without  it ;  the  man  of  letters  was  an  equal  to  princes. 

Again,  the  existence  of  this  large  number  of  small 
Stat^  led  to  an  elaborate  system  of  politics.  Political 
calculation  of  the  finest  kind  was  developed  amongst 
Italian  rulers.  Within  the  Peninsula  itself,  among  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language,  there  was  room  for 
endless  variety  of  political  intrigue.  This  fact  of  the 
smallness  of  the  sphere  within  which  Italian  politics 
wore  confined  accounts  for  their  analytic  and  scientific 


character.  Machiavelli’s  ‘Principe’  excites  horror, 
partly  because  the  object  which  it  sets  before  it  seems 
small,  selfish,  and  unworthy  to  the  modem  reader.  In¬ 
ternational  politics  have  never  yet  been  founded  on  the 
highest  morality ;  motives  which,  when  applied  to 
small  matters  seem  horrible,  lose  much  of  their  horror 
when  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  If  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  I.,  even  of  Bismarck,  were  treated  in  the 
same  impassive  way  as  Machiavelli  treats  Cesare  Borgia, 
we  should  be  startled  at  the  result.  That  they  are  not 
so  treated  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
a  nation  of  politicians,  and  are  content  to  have  our 
foreign  politics  done  for  us.  But  the  despatches 
which  reveal  individual  motives  at  work  in  any 
age  are  not  very  edifying  reading.  If  they  were 
stripped  of  their  circumlocutions  and  reduced  to  their 
naked  form  by  the  intellectual  keenness  of  a  modern 
Machiavelli,  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  would  be 
severely  shocked.  Machiavelli  recognises  assassination 
as  a  weapon  in  politics political  assassinations  we 
look  on  as  crimes,  but  when  men's  feelings  are  deeply 
stirred  they  again  become  a  recognised  weapon,  even 
now  when  a  moment’s  reflection  might  teach  that  they 
would  certainly  be  useless  :  in  the  Italy  of  Machiavelli 
a  prince’s  life  was  all  important ;  remove  him  and  his 
power  fell  to  the  ground.  Machiavelli  recognises  deceit 
as  permissible  in  politics ;  we  could  wish  indeed  to  feel 
that  all  diplomatic  negotiations  at  the  present  day 
were  animated  by  sincerity  and  straightforwardness. 
Machiavelli  has  torn  down  the  veil  of  statecraft  with  a 
fearful  openness;  his  book  is  an  enigma  which  can 
never  lose  its  interest;  but  the  wickedness  which  it 
exposes  cannot  be  altogether  fathered  upon  that  genera¬ 
tion  only  in  which  it  was  written. 

Yet  !^Iachiavelli’s  ‘  Prince  ’  is  a  most  stupendous 
example  of  the  emancipated  mind.  The  writer  of  that 
book  had  mounted  entirely  beyond  the  limits  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Life  had  no  ties  for  him  ;  he  saw 
through  all  social  and  moral  obligations;  there  was 
nothing  outside  him  which  was  strong  enough  to  bind 
him.  This  was  the  condition  of  Italy  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Owing  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  its  separate 
States,  the  problems  of  society  and  politics  had  received 
many  solutions  on  every  side.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
solutions  prevented  any  one  of  them  from  obtaining 
absolute  pre-eminence.  The  individual  knew  that  he 
himself  was  something  more  than  and  beyond  the  system 
in  which  he  lived ;  he  found  in  literature  and  art  that 
scope  for  self  expression  which  he  could  not  find  else¬ 
where.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  any  State  when  the 
interests  of  its  individual  members  have  passed  away  from 
it.  State  forms  were  soon  regarded  as  matters  of  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  public  morality  decaj/ed ;  while  the  Italian 
was  soaring  aloft  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  ground 
below  his  feet.  Nationalities  grew  up  outside  Italy 
whose  power  the  Italians  could  not  understand.  Italy 
itself  was  disturbed  by  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 
The  careful  balance  of  power  which  he  had  established 
between  Venice,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  and  the 
Papacy  came  to  an  end  with  his  death.  Jealousy 
and  discord  arose  amongst  these  States,  till  Charles 
VIII.  was  called  into  Italy.  The  Italians  quietly 
awaited  his  coming,  some  with  hope,  some  with  fear, 
most  with  contemptuous  curiosity.  The  barbarian  was 
to  bo  used  for  their  own  purposes ;  when  no  longer 
wanted  Italian  wit  would  find  some  way  to  send  him 
back  again.  Their  calculations  were  warranted  by  the 
results  ;  Charles  VIII.  achieved  nothing  and  escaped  to 
France  with  difficulty  ;  but  the  path  of  the  spoiler  had 
been  opened  into  Italy,  and  the  Italians  themselves  had 
realised  the  hollowness  of  their  own  position,  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  their  union,  the  absence  of  any  basis  for  their 
national  life.  Machiavelli  expresses  the  desperate  efforts 
of  one  who  would  accept  even  the  vices  of  existing 
politics  if  only  he  could  build  upon  them  the  foundation 
of  Italian  unity  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  nobler  future 
for  his  country. 
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THE  ODES  OF  PINDAR. 


The  Extant  Odea  of  Pindar.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Short  Notes.  By  Ernest  Myers,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1874. 


The  excellent  Introduction  evinces  a  spirit  so  truly 
appreciative  of  the  superlative  excellencies  of  Pindar, 
that  the  translation  is  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  translator  who  attempts  to  do  more 
than  to  give,  as  did  Mr.  Paley  in  1868,  a  plain  un¬ 
varnished  English  version  of  Pindar’s  Odes  is  more 
than  likely  to  find  his  efforts  result  in  a  signal  failure. 
“  Force,  vividness,  intoxicating  splendour,  the  majesty 
of  a  lofty  style,  pre-eminent  rapidity,  as  of  an  eagle’s 
flight,  or  of  very  lightning,”  must  be  hopelessly  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  languid  smoothness  of  diction,  half 
biblical,  half  Morrisian.  These  noble  qualities  of  Pindar’s 
poetry  are  combined  with  a  floridity  of  style  with  wliich 
they  cannot  co-exist  in  natural  English.  Mr.  Myers 
has  managed  to  give  ns  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  in  poetical  language ;  but  the  effort  to  be  poetical 
has  obliterated  such  relics  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  as 
might  have  survived  transplantation  into  the  uncongenial 
soil  of  plain  prosaic  English.  Though  Mr.  Myers’ 
rendering  of  isolated  words  and  phrases  is  often  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Mr.  Paley’s,  yet  on  the  whole  the  version 
of  the  latter  scholar  is  preferable. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Myers  should  confine  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  Augustus  Bockh,  although  he  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  both  to  Mr.  Paley  and  to  Donald¬ 
son.  It  was  almost  his  duty  to  the  public  to  consult 
them,  and  if  he  did  so,  as  internal  evidence  indicates,  ho 
must  have  been  under  considerable  obligations  to  both. 
Ho  might  have  profited  by  Mr.  Paley’s  caution — “  If 
we  try  to  translate  a  dozen  lines  of  Pindar  very  literally, 
and  word  for  word,  we  shall  too  often  obtain  a  result 
that  reads  very  like  downright  nonsense.”  “  If  we  aim 
at  a  stylo  and  diction  somewhat  antiquated  ....  we 
fall  into  a  forced  artificial  mannerism  which,  simply 
because  it  is  unreal,  savours  strongly  of  quaintness, 
pedantry,  and  affectation.” 

The  following  sentence  is  not  nonsense,  but  to  an 
English  reader  the  sense  is  by  no  means  immediately 
patent : — 

Victory  setteth  free  the  essayer  from  the  struggle’s  griefs,  yea,  and 
the  wealth  that  a  noble  nature  hath  made  glorious  bringeth  power 
for  this  and  that,  putting  into  the  heart  of  man  a  deep  and  eager 
mood,  a  star  far  seen,  a  light  wherein  a  man  shall  trust,  if  but  the 
holder  thereof  knoweth  the  things  that  shall  be,  how  that  of  all 
who  die  the  guilty  souls  pay  penalty  for  all  the  sins  sinned  in  this 
realm  of  Zeus,  one  judged  under  e.arth  pronouncing  sentence  by 
unloved  constraint.  But  the  good,  &c.  (01.  II.  53.) 


There  are  two  errors  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage. 
It  should  run,  “  Success  setteth  free  one  who  essayeth 
a  contest  from  griefs.  Surely  wealth,  when  adorned  by 
virtues,  bringeth  opportunity  for  various  achieve¬ 
ments,”  <fec. 

I  cannot  approve  the  emendation  «t  yi  fiiv  for 
ti  ci  /.iiy  Donaldson’s  suggestion  (given  anony¬ 

mously  in  his  note  by  Mr.  Myers)  iZ  Sc  fiiy  c^w*',  which 
Mr.  Paley  accepts,  is  far  better.  Donaldson  renders 
“  if  a  person  possess  this  (t.e.,  wealth  adorned  by  virtues), 
he  well  knows  what  is  his  future  lot,  namely,  that 
whereas  the  wicked  .  .  . ;  yet  the  good,”  Ac. 

The  phrase  aidXwy  y*  IveKty  (01.  I.,  99)  is  rendered 
“  for  the  sake  of  these  games,”  instead  of  “  as  far  as 
games  are  concerned.”  This  is  quite  unscholarly. 
“Alien  pain”  for  wijfjia  va\iy<oroy  (01.  II.,  20)  is  an 
obscure  idea.  “  Painful  adversity  ”  seems  to  convey 
the  poet’s  meaning.  “  The  bright  ivory  furnishment  of 
his  shoulder”  (01.  I.,  27),  conveys  the  notion  of  an 
ivory  epanlette  rather  than  an  ivory  shoulder ;  while 
“  achieve  in  company  of  his  peers  a  magic  potency  of 
his  valour  ”  (Pyth.  IV.,  187)  is  mere  sound.  <pap^aKoy 
KtiWiffroy  evpiaOai  is  surely  “  find  the  best  seasoning  (of 
life)  in  his  valour.”  IloXXaii'  iTrefiay  icaipoy  ov  xpevca 
ftaXtoy  (Nem.  I.,  18)  is  turned  “  Thus  shoot  I  arrows 
many,  and  without  falsehood  have  I  hit  the  mark.”  It 
should  be  “I  have  hit  upon  an  occasion  for  copious 
praise  (or,  with  Paley,  “  I  have  set  my  foot  for  an  aim 
at  many  things  ”),  shooting  no  arrows  of  falsehood.” 


?  ®  harmony  ”  is  a  curious  version  for  cv 

apyxtroiffj,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  as 
“  ill  meet  exercises.”  I  have  noticed  sundry  loose 
renderings,  omissions,  and  clerical  errors,  which  do  not 
demand  special  notice. 

In  detailed  criticism  it  is  very  easy  to  bo  captious ; 
and  it  may  bo  fairly  said  tliat  Mr.  Myers  has  produced 
a  very  superior  “  crib  ”  to  Pindar.  Had  he  aimed  at  no 
more  than  this,  higher  praise  might  have  been  awarded 
to  his  achievement.  The  attempt  to  combine  fidelity 
with  elegance  demands  more  mature  scholarahip  and  a 
stronger  poetic  faculty  than  he,  according  to  the  general 
impression  conveyed  by  the  present  work,  as  yet  appears 
to  possess.  The  version  strikes  one  as  a  nerveless  com- 
promise  between  prose  and  poetry.  This  judgment  will 
be  found,  upon  refiection,  to  be  no  serious  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Myers’  abilities,  as  most  capable  judges 
will  agree  that  the  task  he  has  essayed  would  tax  the 
most  profound  scholarship  and  the  highest  lyrical  genius. 

The  causes  which  have  led,  and  seem  ever  likely  to 
lead,  to  failure  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Pindar  in  one  foreign  version  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Even  granting,  with  regard  to  Hellenic  litera¬ 
ture  generally,  the  proposition  ably  maintained  by  Mr. 
Myers  in  his  Introduction,  that  as  our  civilisation  ad¬ 
vances  the  separation  in  thought  from  Hellenic  life 
decreases,  we  must,  I  venture  to  think,  make  an 
exception  of  the  particular  phase  of  that  life  which  is 
illustrated  and  illuminated  by  the  dazzling  radiance  of 
Pindar’s  extant  Odes.  They,  more  than  any  other  relics 
of  Greek  literature,  are  animated  and  inspired  by  those 
“  happy  pieties  ”  which  have  gone  for  ever.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  surrounded  the  great  games  of  Hellas  was 
mainly  compounded  of  elements  which  are  so  alien  to 
modem  ideas,  that  the  realisation  thereof  is  ever 
growing  more  difficult.  The  combination  of  religions 
patriotism,  religious  local  feeling,  religious  pride  of 
ancestry,  religious  veneration  of  the  sacred  games,  with 
intense  personal  emulation  and  passionate  adoration  of 
physical  strength  and  beauty,  wrought  into  harmony  in 
the  mind  of  the  cultivated  Hellene,  produced  a  spirit  into 
which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  enter  in  these 
days.  To  us  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  hired  minstrel  could 
execute  to  order  songs  overflowing  with  sublime  raptures. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  complex  of  emotions,  nearly  all 
of  them  obsolete,  which  I  have  tried  to  analyse.  To  us, 
however,  with  our  modern  habits  of  thought,  half  the 
terms  of  the  analysis  are  mere  words.  The  marvel 
remains  in  an  altered  form.  The  dominant  notes  of 
Pindar’s  harmonies  are  beyond  our  auditory  range. 

The  intense  difficulty,  if  not  our  incapability  of  com¬ 
prehending  his  spirit,  seems  to  me  to  constitute  a  valid 
and  lasting  reason,  apart  from  the  incompatibilities  be¬ 
tween  his  style  and  diction  and  our  modern  modes  of 
speech,  why  the  *  Epinikia  ’  should  never  become 
popular. 

Mr.  Myers’  brief  and  forcible  exposure  of  the  “  shallow 
judgment  ”  that  we  are  only  indebted  to  Hellas  for 
»sfchetic  culture,  while  our  morality  is  all  Hebraic,  is 
very  valuable  (Introd.,  pp.  14-18).  The  lofty  ethical 
tone  of  Greek  poetry  is  so  conspicuous  that  a  super¬ 
abundant  zeal  for  classification  can  alone  account  for 
scholars  having  lent  themselves  to  so  transparent  a 
fallacy. 

Mr.  Myers  admirably  remarks 


And  though  undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  impulse  ever  given 
to  morality  came  from  Palestine,  yet  the  ground  which  nurtured 
the  seeds  of  Christianity  was  as  much  Hellenic  as  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  on  nn  exhaustive  comparison 
of  the  ethical  capacities  of  the  two  races,  but  before  we  pronounce 
hastily  for  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  there  are  surely  some 
difficulties  to  surmount.  We  may  well  ask,  for  example,  would 
Hellas  ever  have  accepted  as  her  chief  national  hero  such  a  man  as 
David,  a  man  who,  in  his  life,  is  conspicuous  by  his  crimes  not  less 
than  by  his  brilliant  gifts,  and  who  dies  with  the  words  of  blood 
and  perfidy  on  his  lips,  charging  his  son  with  the  last  sla^hterous 
satisfaction  of  the  hate  which  he  had  sworn  before  his  God  to 
forego. — (Introd.,  pp.  16,  17.) 


The  following  extract  from  the  fourth  Pythian 
(w.  71-85)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  translation  ; — 
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which,  of  course,  the  offending  official,  not  being  a 
Briton,  and  conscious  it  might  sully  his  reputation 
somewhere  or  somehow,  did  not  forward.  At  a 
timber  port  on  the  Mezen  river,  which  also  falls 
into  the  White  Sea,  Mr.  Rae  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  estimable  and  enterprising  Russian  mer¬ 
chant,  named  Rusanoff.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Rus4- 
noff,  we  are  told,  took  from  the  Russian  Government 
a  concession  of  fourteen  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
land  lying  on  and  about  the  river.  He  built  a  church, 
a  school-room,  and  a  store,  a  house  for  himself,  and 
commenced  business.  Steamers,  barges,  and  steam 
saw-mills  are  already  busy  ;  foreign  ships  come  to  the 
port  of  Rusanova  to  carry  off  the  wood  of  the  primaeval 
forests  of  Northern  Russia ;  and  one  man’s  intelligent 
industry  is  fast  converting  this  spot  into  a  thriving 
town. 

The  country  to  which  Mr.  Rae  and  “the  Doctor 
were  bound  was  that  tongue  of  Russian  land  which 
stretches  about  two  hundred  miles  northward  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  is  washed  on  its  west  coast  by  the 
White  Sea.  The  extreme  northern  point  of  this  head¬ 
land  is  called  Kanin.  In  1842  the  traveller  Castrcn 
avoided  it,  and  pursued  his  route  further  eastward  to  the 
country  of  the  Petschora  river.  Indeed,  this  bleak  and 
isolated  promontory  had  hitherto  been  absolutely  over¬ 
looked  by  travellers  of  our  own  or  any  race  when  “  the 
Doctor”  and  Mr.  Rae  set  out  on  their  journey  towards 
it.  Their  exploration  of  Kanin  and  the  neighbouring  dis¬ 
trict  is,  therefore,  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  Here 
dwell  the  Samoyedes,  pronounced  Samo-yeds,  a  race  of 
nomads,  who  have  wandered  so  far  westward  out  of 
Mongolia  into  Europe.  The  journey  has  been  a  long 
one,  and  they  are  dying  out,  degraded  by  drink  and 
Russian  oppression,  before  they  have  reached  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Mr.  Rae  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  strange  people, 
talked  to  them,  photographed  them,  and  brought  homo 
a  very  full  Samoyede  vocabulary.  He  finds  them  of  un¬ 
mistakable  Mongolian  descent.  Their  names  have  “  a 
strong  celestial  sound  ;  there  is  a  fragrance  almost  of  tea 
about  them.”  Their  faces,  although  true  Mongol,  have 
a  not  unkindly  expression,  but  are  “  rather  sad,  and  wdth 
a  lack  of  hopefulness.”  Mr.  Rae  is  partial  to  the  Samo- 
yed.  They  are  not  cannibals,  he  tells  us,  though  their 
name  signifies  “  self-eating,”  and  he  would  gladly  justify 
the  Samoyede  appetite  for  uncooked  flesh,  fish  and  fowl, 
and  for  the  blood  which  flows  warm  from  the  slain  deer. 
This  race  exists  in  three  tribes,  and  numbers  about 
twelve  thousand  persons.  They  have  neither  written 
language,  traditions,  nor  religion,  but  are  nevertheless 
among  themselves  courteous  and  well-behaved,  and  Mr. 
Rae  is  convinced  that  they  are  not  half  so  beggarly  and 
avaricious  as  their  neighbours  and  rulers,  the  Russians. 
The  nomadic  habit  of  life,  which  has  brought  them  so  far 
on  their  way  into  Christian  Europe,  has  not  quite  forsaken 
the  poor  Mongolian  heathen.  When  Mr.  ^e  and  “  the 
Doctor  ”  were  skimming  in  their  sledges  along  the 
slushy  wet  banks  of  a  stream  not  far  from  the  Kanin 
headland,  and  emerged  through  sage-brakes  on  the  oj)en 
tundra  in  sight  of  a  Samoyede  village,  they  found  the 
inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children — hard  at  work 
packing  and  loading  sledges  with  provisions,  tent-poles, 
pots,  boxes,  packages  in  skins  and  birch-bark,  and  water- 
vessels.  The  whole  village  was  decamping,  and  was 
soon  in  marching  order.  The  sledges,  each  with  its  team 
of  reindeer,  and  some  of  them  driven  by  women,  sloped 
off  in  three  files  ;  the  great  herd,  in  a  concentrated  mass, 
being  driven  on  in  front  of  them.  The  travellers  watched 
the  exodus,  until  the  whole  tribe,  with  its  homes  and 
herds,  were  in  motion,  and  the  sledges  disappeared  “  one 
by  one  over  the  brow  of  some  rising  ground,  and  vanished 
upon  their  slow  and  toilsome  journey  to  Kanin.”  This 
was  comparatively  but  a  small  migration,  but  it  suggests 
with  strange  vividness  the  probably  similar  process  by 
which  Europe  is  said  to  have  been,  in  the  dim  prehistoric 
times,  gradually  peopled  by  races  of  Asiatic  origin. 

It  is  to  this  ragged  northern  fringe  of  the  world  that 
Russia  sends  her  Polish  gentlemen  into  exile.  Mr.  Rae 
has  come  home  with  a  warm  and  outspoken  sympathy 
for  these  outcasts  of  society  who  lead  a  kind  of  half-life 


There  was  an  oracle  of  God  which  said  that  Pelias  should  die  by 
force  or  by  stem  counsels  of  the  proud  sons  of  Aiolos,  and  there 
had  come  to  him  a  prophecy  that  froze  his  cunning  heart,  spoken 
at  the  central  stone  of  tree-clad  mother  Earth,  that  by  every  means 
he  should  keep  safe  guard  against  the  man  of  one  sandal,  whenso¬ 
ever  from  a  homest^'ad  on  the  hills  he  shall  have  come  to  the  sunny 
land  of  glorious  lolkos,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  citizen  he  be. 

So  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came,  wielding  two  spears,  a  won¬ 
drous  man  ;  and  the  vesture  that  was  upon  him  was  two-fold,  the 
carb  of  the  Magnetes*  country  close-fitting  to  his  splendid  limbs, 
but  above  he  wore  a  leopard’s  skin  to  turn  the  hissing  showers ; 
nor  were  the  bright  locks  of  his  hair  shorn  from  him,  but  over  all 
his  back  ran  rippling  down.  Swiftly  he  went  straight  on,  and  took 
his  stand,  making  trial  of  his  dauntless  soul,  in  the  market-place 
when  the  multitude  was  full”  (p.  71). 

C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


separate  expeditions,  tlie  one  through  Lapland  and 
southwards  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Stockholm, 
the  other  to  the  lonely  home  of  tlie  Samoyedes,  the 
unvisited  land  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  White  Sea. 
The  travelling  party  consisted  in  each  case  of  Mr.  Rae 
and  “  the  Doctor,”  the  latter  of  whom  figures  largely 
but  silently  through  the  story  as  “a  gentleman  of 
energy,  endurance,  and  unexceptionable  appetite,”  who 
is  a  great  linguist  but  no  talker,  can  take  an  oar,  carry 
a  gun,  shoot  a  sledge  over  a  rapid,  and  is  indeed  plainly 
“  one  of  the  best  fellows  alive,”  and  a  faultless  fellow- 
traveller.  The  second  of  the  expeditions  is  the  more 
interesting,  and  its  narrative  is  also  the  better  executed 
of  the  two.  This  visit  to  the  Samoyedes,  although  told 
as  a  mere  adventure,  a  summer  outing,  was  really  a 
piece  of  bond  fide  exploration,  and  deserves  to  take  rank 
as  such.  People  go  a  great  way  to  tell  us  about  the 
black  races  in  the  equator,  but  there  should  bo  some¬ 
thing  of  more  intimate  interest  to  us,  as  Europeans,  in 
the  tribes  of  northern  Europe  whoso  existence  there 
appears  to  link  the  highest  civilisation  of  the  present 
time  with  the  barbarism  of  the  prehistoric  past. 

Sailing  on  Juno  17,  1874,  in  the  Danish  screw-steamer 
“Norden,”  from  Granton,  in  theFirth  of  Forth,  the  author 
and  his  pleasant  friend  “the  Doctor”  made  their  second 
voyage  in  one  another’s  company  round  the  west  coast 
of  Norway.  The  veyage  was  cold,  and  the  travellers 
wore  lugubrious,  until  they  sighted  the  North  Cape. 
The  good  skipper  on  this  occasion  called  them  out  of 
their  berths  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
travellers,  donning  their  wraps,  went  aloft  and  sat  for  an 
hour  in  the  cold  bright  sunlight  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  fanions  headland.  “There  was  the  grim 
and  lonely  old  rock,  the  North  Cape,  with  white  wintry 
patches  of  snow,  and  deep  seams  and  furrows  on  his 
weather-beaten  surface.  Wo  were  sailing  past  four 
miles  to  seaward,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  lay  asleep  at 
our  feet.”  The  “  Norden  ”  had  soon  left  the  North  Capo 
and  all  the  wild  headlands  of  Scandinavia  behind  her,  had 
run  steadily  down  the  desolate  lifeless  coast  of  Russian 
Lapland,  and  arrivi'd,  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  voyage, 
at  the  city  of  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea.  Here  the 
travellers  had  reached  the  north-east  limit  of  Russian 
civilisation.  The  fringe  of  any  civilisation  has  usually 
an  untidy  aspect ;  and  Archangel,  with  its  rough  streets, 
straggling  buildings,  tasteless  cathedral,  and  incomplete 
museum  of  Russian  and  Samoyede  antiquities,  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  scenery  of  Archangel  Pro¬ 
vince  is  more  commendable.  The  travellers,  in  journey¬ 
ing  eastward  from  Archangel  to  Pinega,  saw  plenty  that 
was  beautiful,  and  !Mr.  Rae  grows  ecstatic  as  ho  describes 
the  “great  sweeping  Dvina,  with  a  world  of  silent  rafts 
upon  its  bosom,  and  its  overhanging  cliffs,  fringed  with 
firs  and  birches,  and  gay  with  wild  roses  and  yellow 
heartsease.  The  most  objectionable  feature  in  this 
landscape  is,  if  we  may  trust  to  Mr.  Rae’s  impressions, 
the  Russian  htmo.  At  Pinega  British  pluck  and  Scla- 
vonian  covetousness  came  face  to  face,  nay  almost  fist  to 
fist,  and  Mr.  Rat*,  like  a  true  Briton,  penned  on  the  spot 
a  letter  of  indignant  complaint  to  the  Times  newspaper. 
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I  of  waiting  and  hoping,  doomed  to  the  companionship  of 

I  the  very  lowest  type  of  Russian  officials,  and  within 

sight  of  the  dreary  wastes  of  Siberia  and  the  Frozen 
Sea. 

This  volume  is  so  good  and  pleasant,  and  displays  so 
mnch  that  is  commendably  British  in  the  author’s  way 
I  of  looking  at  and  doing  things,  that  we  hope,  although 

I  it  is  his  first  it  will  not  be  his  last  literary  undertaking. 

!  In  his  friendly  determination  to  amuse  his  readers, 

Mr.  Bac  condescends  sometimes  too  palpably  to  mere 
"badinage  and  the  conventional  “  tourist’s  chaff.”  But 
this  fault  is  to  some  degree  compensated  by  the  healthful 
vigour  and  never-failing  brightness  of  the  narrative. 


EDITH  DEWAR. 

Edith  Dewar  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Life  and  Manners  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  Bj  Colin  Bae-Brown.  In  Three  Volumes. 

London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1875. 

Novel  readers  have  their  rights,  against  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  which  it  is  the  critic’s  duty  to  protest.  Now 
the  issue  of  a  work  in  three  volumes  with  such  a  title 
as  ‘  Edith  Dewar  *  on  the  cover  gives  rise  to  certain 
expectations  under  the  influence  of  which  the  volumes 
are  bought  or  borrowed.  If  it  is  evident  that  there  has 
not  been  an  honest  effort  to  satisfy  such  expectations, 
which,  be  it  observed,  are  not  likely  to  be  high,  we  must 
consider  that  the  author  or  compiler  has  followed  at  a 
humble  distance  the  footstep  of  a  speculator  who  issues 
a  somewhat  highly-coloured  prospectus  for  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  the  public.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  give  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  expectations  on  the  part  of  a 
reader,  the  disappointment  whereof  on  the  author’s 
part  constitutes  a  substantial  grievance.  It  is  of  course 
an  understood  thing  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  three  volumes  should  bo  readable.  Of  these  two- 
thirds  it  is  surely  not  hard  upon  the  author  to  say  that 
the  opinions  and  adventures  of  two  or  three  principal 
characters  should  occupy  ten  per  cent,  of  the  space. 
Even  these  very  moderate  demands  Mr.  Colin  Rae- 
Brown  has  failed  to  meet.  The  attenuated  thread  of 
story  upon  which  he  lias  strung  his  descriptions,  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  reminiscences  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Scottish  “  Joe  Millers,”  has  substance  enough  to  fill 
a  penny  tract,  but  its  quality  would  make  it  a  poor 
pennyworth.  Of  the  proper  function  of  descriptive 
writing  in  a  novel  Mr.  Rae-Brown  shows  so  little 
appreciation  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  all  the  topo¬ 
graphical  part  of  his  work  as  “  padding.”  ‘  Edith 
Dewar’s  Father  ’  would  be  a  more  appropriate  title  than 
the  author’s  ;  as  that  “  rev.  gentleman  ”  gets  [the  lion’s 
share  of  the  small  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the 
story.  He  is  a  rich  laird  and  minister,  who  by  in¬ 
difference  broke  his  wife’s  heart  and  engaged  himself 
in  sundry  fraudulent  commercial  transactions.  As  he 
is  said  to  be  a  solitary  specimen  of  “  such  a  de-christian- 
ised  minister  in  all  broad  Scotland,”  his  biography 
would  appear  to  bo  an  attempt  to  sketch  some  parti¬ 
cular  individual  from  the  life. 

On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Canada  he  finds  Edith 
engaged  to  a  clerical  prig,  whereas  he  destined  her  for 
a  Glasgow  millionaire.  Unsuccessful  rivalry  has  changed 
Mahel  Allan,  her  whilome  friend,  into  a  treacherous 
enemy,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Edith’s 
lover,  beginning  “My  dear  Mr.  Melville,”  and  ending 
off  “  your  loving  grateful  and  I  hope  deserving  ‘  Minnie,’  ” 
persuades  the  angry  father  that  Fabian  Melville  is 
carrying  on  a  liaison  with  “  Minnie,”  the  invalid  daughter 
of  one  of  Dr.  Dewar’s  commercial  victims.  An  eminent 
lawyer,  by  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the  Doctor’s 
fraudulent  practices,  extracts  a  written  consent  to 
Fabian’s  and  Edith’s  marriage,  and  the  Doctor,  with  a 
due  regard  to  poetical  justice,  dies  of  shame  and  rage. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Edith  ran  away  from 
home  into  comfortable  lodgings,  upon  her  enemy,  Mabel 
Allan,  whom  the  Doctor  called  in  as  an  ally  to  bend 
Edith  to  his  will,  becoming  in  a  fortnight  her  step¬ 
mother  elect.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  incidents  are  not 
too  varied  or  exciting.  As  the  charactei’S  who  are  not 


aristocratic  have  the  faults  of  their  pedigree  atoned  for 
by  wealth,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  only  when  the 
brogue  is  introduced,  or  bannocks  or  whisky  mentioned, 
are  we  reminded  of  the  nationality  of  the  prim  mario¬ 
nettes  with  which  Mr.  Rae-Brown  relieves  or  illustrates 
his  moral,  political,  and  aesthetic  essays.  In  fact,  the 
alternative  title  is  as  deceptive  as  the  first. 

Mr.  Rae-Brown’s  didactic  utterances  on  men  and 
things  are  commonplace,  but  his  diction  is  majestic. 
The  solemnity  of  earnest  piety  enhances  the  grandeur 
natural  to  elevated  intellectuality  combined  with  patri¬ 
cian  refinement.  His  conversational  English  is  gene¬ 
rally  so  punctiliously  accurate  as  to  make  us  blush  for 
our  own  slatternly  idioms,  but  we  must  confess  that 
to  our  plebeian  taste  his  rigid  propriety  seems  to  lack 
the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  vernacular.  A  tSte-cUtSte 
between  Edith  and  Fabian  is  a  fine  example  of  Mr. 
Rae-Brown’s  style : — 

“  May  I  ask,  Miss  Dewar,  what  were  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  you  by  the  sight  of  this  marvellous  mountain  ?  ”  “  Wonder, 

amazement,  and  admiration,”  replied  Edith,  “  so  completely  took 
possession  of  me,  that  Madame  thought  1  had  become  absolutely 
petrified.  But  no  sooner  had  I  recalled  my  inner  consciousness  than 
I  felt  a  soul-subduing  awe  the  predominant  result.  That  feeling 
has  held  possession  of  me  ever  since.  Have  you  been  here  before  ?” 
“ .  .  .  You  have  chosen  a  term  for  yourself  which  identically  re¬ 
presents  the  feeling  which  immediately  afterward  possessed  me, 
placing  wonder  and  admiration  in  a  subordinate  rank:  1  mean 
that  selfsame  soul-subduing  awe  which  you  have  experienced.  If 
inconceivable  vastitude,  sublime  majesty,  and  spotless  purity  be 
typical  of  heaven,  then  of  a  truth  we  are  here  vouch»ifed  a  glimpse 
or  foretaste  of  the  eternal.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Sheridan  Knowles  ?” 

This  author’s  works  are  lavishly  extolled.  Keiller’s 
Dundee  marmalade,  James  Macfarlan’s  and  Andrew 
Park’s  poems.  Finnan  baddies  and  other  Caledonian 
commodities  receive  honourable  mention.  Of  Macfar¬ 
lan’s  contributions  to  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year 
Round  we  are  told  “  these  were  paid  for  ” — a  statement 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  import.  In  the  midst 
of  passages  worded  in  the  loftiest  style  we  are  startled 
by  the  phrases  “  A  rotten  state  of  motheatenness  at  the 
core,”  “  It  would  give  you  and  I.” 

When  Mr.  Rae-Brown  intends  so  far  as  to  record  the 
humorous  sayings  and  doings  of  the  lower  orders  he 
displays  a  wonderful  capacity  for  seeing  jokes.  The 
letter  of  one  Alston,  on  being  accused  of  sending  up 
rotten  goods  from  Glasgow,  does  not  seem  amusing  to  the 
English  reader.  “  Sir  !  demigegods  {sic)  we  have  some, 
but  rotengods  we  have  none!  ”  However,  some  of  the 
anecdotes  are  quite  good  enough  and  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensible  by  the  English  mind  for  the  funny  column 
of  Lloyd's  Weekly.  Mr.  Rae-Brown  is  a  poet,  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  published  ‘  Noble  Love,  and  other  Poems,’ 
which  we  have  not  seen.  The  specimens  of  verse  in 
‘  Edith  Dewar  ’  are  not  of  a  quality  to  make  us  yearn 
for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  author’s 
muse. 

A  young  rose  in  summer  time 
Is  beautiful  to  see. 

And  glorious  are  the  many  stars 
That  glimmer  on  the  sea  .  .  . 

Floating  away — away  to  eternity — 

Breathing  the  blissful  air  of  infinity. 

And  the  rhymes  “  human-woman,”  “  faith-death,” 

“  with  her-ever,”  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  theory  that 
unless  Mr.  Rae-Brown  measures  his  own  performances 
by  a  very  different  standard  to  that  which  he  apphes  to 
the  versification  of  other  people,  his  literary  criticism 
must  be  worth  very  little.  In  brief,  it  would  be  well  if 
some  candid  friends  could  persuade  our  author  to  vent 
his  didactic  humour  on  the  junior  members  of  a  literary 
club,  and  to  gratify  his  taste  for  publication  by  the  con¬ 
coction  and  issue  of  revival  hymns. 


DR.  GUTHRIE. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  and  Memoir.  his 
Sons,  D.  K.  and  C.  J.  Guthrie.  London:  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Go. 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  failure  to  complete  his  autobiography 
is  a  real  loss  to  letters.  Without  much  strictly  literary 
merit,  the  fragment  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and 
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which  has  been  noticed  in  these  colomns  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  eminent  for  geniality,  graphic  power,  and 
that  sense  of  tho  interest  of  the  theme  to  speaker  and 
hearer  which  is  tho  indispensable  condiment  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  narrative.  There  was  nothing  unbecoming  in  the 
writer’s  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  part  in  the  world ;  it  could  scarcely  even 
be  termed  egotistic,  and  we  could  almost  liave  wished 
that  it  had  been  more  fully  imbibed  by  the  continuers 
of  tho  story.  Dr.  Guthrie’s  sons  can  hardly  have  erred 
from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  father.  Their 
narrative  is  novei'theless  cold  and  tame,  and  rather 


element  on  which  they  undertook  to  operate.  “  It 
would,”  remarks  the  disgusted  Dr. .Guthrie,  “  be  hard 
indeed  to  say  or  foretell  what  it  would  require  to  rouse 
the  English  people  from  their  apatliy.  The  mass  of 
them  have  no  notion  whatever  of  the  doctrines  of  Non¬ 
intrusion  or  Spiritual  Independence.  I  don’t  believe 
they  would  lose  a  good  dinner  for  them,  not  to  speak  of 
their  livings,  far  less  their  lives.” 

The  termination  of  his  Manse  Fund  campaign  left 
Dr.  Guthrie  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  those  philan¬ 
thropic  labours  which  constitute  his  best  title  to  re¬ 
membrance.  Here  he  was  in  his  element,  and,  apart 


wears  tho  aspect  of  a  labour  of  duty  tlian  of  a  labour  from  the  great  good  he  effected,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 


of  love.  It  is  principally  recommended  by  the  negative 
virtues  of  modesty  and  a  laudable  absence  of  every¬ 
thing  that  could  bo  denounced  as  cant  by  the  censor 
most  prejudiced  against  religious  biographies.  All  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  volume  are  concentrated  in  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  own  racy  and  often  highly  graphic  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  in  the  occasional  glimpses  we  obtain  of 
him  through  the  recollections  of  others. 

Had  Dr.  Guthrie  continued  to  act  as  his  own  bio¬ 
grapher,  we  might  possibly  have  acquired  some  clue  to 
tho  collapse  of  his  ecclesiastical  importance  which  seems 
to  liave  befallen  him  about  the  period  of  the  Free  Church 
secession.  The  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
volumes  is  certainly  striking.  In  the  former  we  learned 
to  know  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  busy,  prominent,  ecclesiastical 
politician,  valuing  himself  on  his  powers  of  management, 
and  laying  claim  to  a  loading  share  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  his  church.  Throughout  the  Free  Church  secession 
he  disappears  almost  as  totally  as  an  agent,  except  as 
the  leading  collector  of  the  fund  for  providing  the  dis¬ 
endowed  ministers  with  manses,  a  useful  work  no  doubt, 
but  one  for  which  the  chief  qualification  was  effective 
platform  oratory.  We  must  infer  that  his  abilities  as  an 
adviser  and  an  administrator  were  not  too  highly  rated  in 
his  own  communion.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  his  views 
on  ecclesiastical  policy  may  have  been  in  some  degree  kept 
in  tho  background  in  this  publication,  as  unseasonable 
in  the  present  condition  of  Free  Church  feeling.  The 
clergy  of  tho  Disruption  were  Churchmen,  but  their 
sons  have  inevitably  l^en  brought  up  as  Nonconformists, 
and  by  a  natural  consequence  the  Secession  Church 
finds  itself  drifting  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
disestablishment.  It  might  bo  inconvenient  to  be  re¬ 
minded  how  opposed  the  fathers  wore  to  voluntaryism, 
and  how  strenuously  they  insisted  on  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State.  They  had  no  more  scruple  against 
accepting  State  aid  for  religious  than  for  e<lucational 
purposes ;  their  sole  condition  was  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  Uie  State  was  to  find  the  money,  and  they  to 
spend  it.  Of  all  unsound  principles  and  extravagant 
claims,  tliere  is  probably  not  one  so  thoroughly  exploded 
as  the  iri’esponsibility  of  religious  bodies  in  dealing 
with  public  funds,  and  if  the  Free  Church  is  to  main¬ 
tain  an  independent  position,  it  can  only  bo  by  insen¬ 
sibly  adopting  the  originally  abhorred  theory  of 
voluntaryism.  Dr.  Guthrie  seems  to  have  entertained 


his  own  gradual  but  very  decided  improvement  in 
sweetness  of  character  and  breadth  of  sympathy  as, 
amid  the  pressure  of  a  serious  conflict  with  practical 
evils,  sectarian  distinctions  came  to  bear  less  and  less 
importance  in  his  eyes.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
educational  crusade  wo  find  him  resisting  a  Conscience 
Clause  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  the  ragged  schools ;  near  the  close  of  his 
career  he  is  quite  willing  to  exclude  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  from  public  schools,  and  fully  convinced  that  the 
communication  of  secular  instruction  is  the  business 
not  of  the  Church  but  of  the  State.  The  volume  is 
full  of  instances  of  his  warm-hearted  kindliness,  while  at 
the  same  time  by  no  means  destitute  of  proofs  that,  in 
the  transaction  of  secular  business,  the  average  standard 
of  ecclesiastical  personages  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  unregenerate  mankind. 


SOME  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

Paul  the  Ajfoatle  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur.  Second 
Edition.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  A.  Menzies. 
Vol.  2.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

2>r.  F.  Bleek's  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Edit?d  by  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

The  Sources  and  Development  of  Christianity.  By  T.  L.  Strange. 
Loudon :  Triibner  and  Co. 


lergy  of  tho  Disruption  were  Churchmen,  but  their  The  second  volume  of  tho  translation  of  Baur’s  great 
ons  have  inevitably  been  brought  up  as  Nonconformists,  work  on  the  Apostle  Paul  is  the  necessary  comple- 
nd  by  a  natural  consequence  tho  Secession  Church  ment  of  the  first  noticed  by  us  some  time  back  ;  and 
inds  itself  drifting  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  although  inferior  to  its  predecessor  in  interest,  is  never- 
lisestablishment.  It  might  bo  inconvenient  to  be  re-  theless  deserving  of  careful  study.  Tho  falling  off  is 
oinded  how  opposed  the  fathers  wore  to  voluntaryism,  attributable  in  part  to  the  inferior  importance  of  the 
md  how  strenuously  they  insisted  on  the  alliance  of  subjects  discussed — in  part  also  to  the  more  negative 
!;jhurch  and  State.  They  had  no  more  scruple  against  character  of  the  criticism,  which  is  here  occupied  loss  in 
accepting  State  aid  for  religious  than  for  e<lucational  the  restoration  of  tho  actual  Paul  by  divesting  the 
purposes ;  their  sole  condition  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  true  outline  of  his  majestic  figure  of  the  fallacious 
;hat  Uie  State  was  to  find  the  money,  and  they  to  tinting  of  his  biographer  in  the  Acts,  than  in  the  utter 
ipend  it.  Of  all  unsound  principles  and  extravagant  extirpation  of  ce^in  traits  for  which  no  equivalent  is 
claims,  tliere  is  probably  not  one  so  thoroughly  exploded  |  attempted  to  be  offered.  The  task  of  purely  negative 
as  the  iri’esponsibility  of  religious  bodies  in  dealing  j  criticism  is  always  an  unpleasing  one,  and  leaves  an 
with  public  funds,  and  if  the  Free  Church  is  to  main-  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  when  the  result 
tain  an  independent  position,  it  can  only  bo  by  insen-  is  anything  short  of  decisive.  In  the  present  instance 
sibly  adopting  the  originally  abhorred  theory  of  its  effect  is  merely  to  suggest  pi*oblems  admitting  of  no 
voluntaryism.  Dr.  Guthrie  seems  to  have  entertained  satisfactory  solution.  Acute  and  specious  as  are  Baur’s 
some  hopes  of  tho  Free  Church  movement  finding  imi-  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the  Paulino  writings  except  the 
tutors  in  England,  and  must  have  been  much  surprised  four  gi’eat  epistles,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking 
on  discovering  that  the  only  symptoms  of  anything  hko  that  the  line  of  criticism  here  adopted  would  prove 
an  organised  secession  south  of  tho  Tweed  came  from  a  great  deal  too  much ;  that  difficulties  insoluble 
the  IVoinanising  party.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  two  thousand  years  after  date  may  have  had  no  existence 
to  recognise  the  essential  similarity  of  the  ecclesiastical  for  a  contemporary  public  ;  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
revival  in  both  churches,  notwithstanding  all  differences  first  Christian  century  is  as  yet  far  too  slender  to  enable 
of  ritual  and  dogma.  In  each  case  it  was  the  resurrec-  us  to  dogmatise  respecting  apparent  anachronisms ;  that 
tion  of  a  priesthood,  a  claim  on  tho  part  of  a  clergy  to  the  whole  mass  of  Paul’s  reputed  writings  comprises 
bo  repossessed  of  tho  control  over  human  aflairs  for-  no  inconsistencies  comparable  to  Ruskin’s,  and  no  indi- 
merly  possessed  by  a  Wolsey  or  a  Knox  ;  in  either  case  cation  of  any  such  development  of  intellect  or  opinion 
a  mere  ripple  upon  tho  advancing  tide  of  religious  re-  as  sopanites  Strauss’s  last  work  from  his  first.  The 
action  and  sacerdotal  prefonsion.  Tho  Scotch  were  subject  admits  of  endless  discussion:  we  can  only  in 
beforehand  with  tho  English  ;  it  is  not  a  little  remark-  this  place  caution  our  readers  against  accepting  Baur’s 
*^hlo  .  that  1833,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  conclusions  as  the  last  word  of  theological  science.  The 
definitively  triumphed  over  tho  Moderate  Party  in  the  most  recent  examination  of  the  New  Testament  canon 
Kirk,  was  also  that  of  the  first  publication  of  tho  by  Professor  Hilgenfeld,  whose  work  wo  trust  to  see 
‘Tracts  for  the  Times.’  Luckily,  the  English  mind  is  added  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Noigate’s  collection,  has 
less  theological  than  the  Scotch,  and  the  infinitely  convinced  that  eminent  scholar  of  the  genuineness  of 
grater  capacities  for  mischief  possessed  by  tho  Trac-  the  First  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  and  Plnlemon. 
tarian  leaders  were  neutralised  by  the  impracticable  The  production  of  the  last  two  matchless  letters  would 
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indeed  require  a  moral  elevation  inconceivable  in  a 
forger,  while  it  is  diflScnlt  to  assign  an  adequate  motive 
for  the  concoction  of  the  First  Thessalonians,  the  escha¬ 
tology  of  which  suggests  difficulties  unrecognised  in  the 
days  of  Paul,  but  which  must  have  occasioned  serious 
perplexity  in  the  second  generation  of  the  Church. 

Bleek’s  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  another 
valuable  addition  to  the  series.  The  gre^st  unanimity 
now  prevails  among  really  competent  expositors  of  this 
singular  book,  whose  mysteries  become  sufficiently  in¬ 
telligible  when  it  is  once  assigned  to  its  ti*ue  date  at 
the  period  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  pregnant 
at  once  with  the  extreme  of  anguish  and  the  extreme  of 
exulting  anticipation  to  a  Hebrew  Christian  who-  still 
stood  to  a  great  degree  upon  Mosaic  ground.  Bleek  is 
to  the  theologian  pretty  much  what  Renan  is  to  the 
general  reader ;  his  commentary  only  falls  behind  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  conclusions  in  his  reluctance  to  identify  the 
number  of  the  beast  with  the  name  of  Nero  Cassar, 
owing  to  his  hesitation  in  admitting  that  a  Greek  enigma 
could  have  been  expressed  in  Hebrew  letters.  The 
recent  discovery  of  the  correspondence  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty-three  fishes  of  the  last  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel 
with  the  numerical  value  of  Simon  Peter’s  name  in 
Hebrew  characters  would  probably  have  convinced  him. 
While  recognising  a  certain  affinity  between  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  Bleek  does  not  think  that 
they  can  be  by  the  same  author,  and  reverses  the  ordinary 
verdict  of  modern  criticism  by  attributing  the  former  to 
the  apostle  and  the  latter  to  the  -elder.  We  hardly 
understand  how  he  would  have  reconciled  this  judgment 
with  the  constant  application  of  the  epithet  “  elder  ”  to 
the  writer  of  the  Epistles  of  John,  who  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  Evangelist. 

Abrupt  indeed  is  the  transition  from  the  serious  and 
impartial  criticism  of  Baur  and  Bleek  to  the  random 
extravagances  of  Itir.  T.  L.  Strange,  one  of  those  enfants 
Urribles  of  free  thought  whose  mission  it  seems  to  be  to 
provide  orthodoxy  with  easy  victories.  Mr.  Strange 
virtuaUy  gives  up  the  whole  controversy  as  to  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  by  placing  this 
origin  in  the  second  century,  a  postulate  tantamount  to 
^  admission  of  its  inexplicable  character  if  it  originated 
in  the  first.  He  can  of  course  only  make  out  his  point 
by  setting  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  at  defiance, 
expunging  inconvenient  passages  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
— although  confirmed  by  every  description  of  evidence, 
external  and  internal — and  maintaining  that  the  author 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  must  have  been  a  Gentile — which 
is  like  contending  that  Wilberforce  must  have  been  a 
negro.  Criticism  would  be  wasted  upon  such  vagaries, 
and  we  can  but  advise  Mr.  Strange  to  renounce  a  de¬ 
partment  of  controversy  for  which  he  has  so  little  voca¬ 
tion,  and  to  rely  for  the  diffusion  of  his  cheerful  and 
manly  creed  upon  such  impressive  appeals  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  instinct  and  the  moral  sense  as  we  encounter  at 
the  termination  of  his  well- in  tended  but  sadly  misspent 
labours. 
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convinced  him  Parish  Net :  how  it's  Droffgedf  and  %ohat  it  Catches, 

tween  the  fourth  George  C.  J.  Bartley.  (Chapman  and  IlaU.)  — Mr. 

Bartley’s  books  on  the  treatment  of  poverty  and  pauperism 
^  have  all  the  value  that  belongs  to  works  written  by  an  ener- 

grses  the  ordinary  getje  man  who  has  made  a  special  and  earnest  study  of  a 
ing  the  former  to  particular  subject.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  of 
ier.  We  hardly  his  books  without  being  conscious  of  having  learnt  new  facts, 
ed  this  judgment  and  of  having  had  old  facts  presented  in  a  forcible  li^^it.  The 
ithet  “  elder  ”  to  object  of  the  “  Parish  Net  ”  is  to  trace  several  different  careers 
vho  is  evidently  ^hich  have  a  common  ending  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  indicate, 
^  as  the  story  proceeds,  the  various  points  at  which  judicious 
,,  .  n  charity  might  have  intervened  to  arrest  the  victim  in  his 

^  downward  career.  Mr.  Bartley  writes  in  such  a  way  as  to 

.  to  the  random  produce  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  drawing  upon  his  imagi- 
3  of  those  enfants  nation  for  his  facts,  but  is  merely  weaving  together  incidents 
it  seems  to  be  to  which  experience  has  shown  him  to  be  possible ;  and  it  will 
s.  Mr.  Strange  startle  many  a  well-meaning  philanthropist  and  many  a  con- 
versy  as  to  the  scientious  Poor  Law  Guardian  to  have  it  thus  irresistibly 
by  placing  this  demonstrated  that  actions  which  they  at  the  time  performed 
»  tantamount  to  ®  glow  of  self-satisfaction  have  really  been  links  in  the 

^  chain  that  drags  poor  outcasts  and  honest  strugglers  for  exist- 

3r  1  1  onginarea  abyss  of  pauperism.  Such  little  biographies  as 

ako  out  his  pomt  these  are  perhaps  the  best  means  of  bringing  home  to  tnecom- 
:ism  at  defiance,  munity  how  terrible  a  fact  and  how  difficult  a  problem  pauperism 
iny  and  Tacitus  is.  Mr.  Bartley  does  not  spare  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  one  of  the 
kion  of  evidence,  chief  objects  of  his  book  is  to  expose  the  evils  of  careless  and 
that  the  author  imperfect  investigation ;  but  as  one  reads  the  exposure  one 

.  Gentile _ which  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  frauds  by 

ist  have  been  a  '^hich  guardians  are  betrayed  into  expending  the  rates  upon 
T  •  undeserving  objects,  and  sympathising  to  some  extent  with 

a  such  vagaries,  difficulties.  The  gravest  charge  which  Mr.  Bartley 

renounce  a  de-  bnngg  against  guardians  as  a  rule  is  a  disposition  to  give  tem- 
aB  so  little  voca-  porary  out-door  relief,  and  refrain  from  applying  the  workhouse 
lis  cheerful  and  test  from  a  fear  that  the  applicants  for  relief  may  elect  to  go 
Deals  to  the  re-  to  the  workhouse,  and  thereby  throw  a  greater  burden  on  the 
we  encounter  at  rates  than  if  they  merely  received  an  out-door  subsidy.  Yet 
b  sadly  misspent  Bartley  brings  forwi^  one  case  in  which  he  censures  the 
^  ^  guardians  for  refusing  out- door  relief  and  insisting  that  the 

applicants  should  go  to  the  workhouse.  In  this  case  the  in¬ 
spector  is  too  suspicious,  and  imagines  himself  too  knowing  in 
(ITIONS  tricks  of  dishonest  applicants.  Mr.  Bartley  seems  to  in- 

^  tend  by  this  instance  to  teach  that  inspectors  should  be 

pp.  333.)  Clarendon  suspicious,  but  not  too  suspicions  neither ;  but  really  oon- 

.  „  ^  sidering  the  enormous  difficulties  of  making  such  an  inquiry  as 

w  y  a  on  mporary.  preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud  and  imposition,  it  would 

.  (8fo,  pp.  874, 346.)  almost  seem  as  if  the  system  of  out-door  relief  should  be 
abandoned  altogether.  This  is  a  somewhat  despondent  and 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  240.)  pesHmist  view  no  doubt ;  but  the  difficulties  of  getting  efficient 
*  (Fcap.  8to  pi>.  184.)  inspectors  and  conscientious  guardians,  and  of  ascertaining  to  a 
certainty  the  circumstances  of  an  applicant,  are  so  great  that 
of  Man  Rooonsidered.  it  is  difficult  to  see  onn’s  wav  to  any  other  conclusion.  Another 
of  the  abuses  to  which  Mr.  Bartley  directs  attention  as  hardly 
1  jggg  mischievous  than  stinginess  and  carelessness  on  the  part  ot 

,  &c.  2  vols.  Smith,  guardians,  is  indiscriminate  private  charity.  He  mokes  a 

chance  half-crown  which  a  boy  dealer  in  groundsel  and  wild 
p.  37.)  Longmans.  Is.  and  flowers  receives  from  a  benevolent  lady  the  turning 

o  .  point  in  his  career  between  honest  industry  and  begging.  The 

127 )  New  YOTk  •  ^7  only  of  the  pleasure  that  the  poor  little  fellow 

p.  .)  ew  or  .  derive  from  such  a  windfall,  and  intense  pleasure  it  did 

Hunt  and  Blaokett.  ,  give  him ;  but  it  also  set  him  thinking  how  much  easier  it 
was  to  ffet  money  without  working  for  it  than  to  eke  out  a  few 
Imp.  8vo,  pp.  908.)  ,  n  day  by  hawking  wild  herbs. 
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walls.  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  has  a  very  charming  piece,  a 

Lady  Knitting  ”  (89),  characterised  by  all  his  familiar  pre¬ 
cision  in  painting  stuffs  and  grains.  Miss  N.  Epps,  in  ^  Le 
Cahier  Bleu  ”  (00),  paints  n  blonde-haired  lady  in  black, 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  reading  a  novel ;  the  realisation  of  the  soft 
yellow  fur  with  which  the  sofa  is  covered  must  be  noticed 
with  particular  approval.  Mieris  would  scarcely  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  painted  the  wonderful  tapestries  on  the  walls 
and  the  long  viol  that  lies  on  the  floor  in  Pill^’s  “  Flemish 
Interior  ”  (20)  ;  though  the  two  young  ladies  in  white  satin 
have,  one  hardly  knows  why,  too  modern  an  air  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

M.  Fantin’s  work  seems  to  become  more  masterly  every 
year.  He  has  never  excelled,  perhaps  never  equalled,  some  of 
the  flower-pieces  here  exhibited.  There  is  no  praise  full 
enough  for  such  an  astonishing  production  as  the  large 
Russian  violets  in  his  picture  numbered  40.  The  azaleas  in 
the  same  have  a  waxy  solidity  that  one  rarely  sees  in  these 
flowers  and  which  is  not  half  so  lovely  as  the  translucency  of 
the  more  ordinary  varieties,  but  no  such  fault  can  possibly  be 
brought  against  the  bunch  of  blossoms  of  the  Narcissus  poeticus 
(.38),  which  rise  out  of  a  great  vase  of  opalescent  Venetian 
glass,  itself  as  dainty  as  a  flower,  and  no  less  carefully  painted; 
these  graceful  creatures  are  still  sparkling  with  dew,  there  is 
a  divine  freshness  about  them,  and  one  fancies  that  Jan  van 
Huysum  must  have  turned  heavily  in  his  grave  the  day  that 
they  were  finished.  Next  in  excellence  after  these  should  be 
named  the  various  studies  of  pansies  and  chrysanthemums. 
Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  undergoes  a  severe  ordeal  by  comparison 
with  M.  Fantin  ;  she  rescues  herself  by  the  extreme  originality 
of  her  design.  Avant  le  Banquet  ”  is  a  most  audacious 
study  of  brilliant  and  heterogeneous  colour ;  a  dinner-table 
stands  ready  decked  with  beautiful  glasses  and  a  bizarre  bronze 
ornament,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  behind.  Extraordinarily 
clever  and  individual,  this  work  fails  to  be  quite  delightful ; 
something  ^is  wanting  to  harmonise  the  blaze  of  lights  and 
colours ;  the  very  excellence  of  the  substance-painting  in  the 
glass  is  too  distinct  for  complete  pleasure. 

M.  Legros  is  in  full  force  up-stairs.  He  is  represented  by 
no  less  than  thirty- two  w’orks  of  every  size  and  sort.  His 
enormous  versatility  was  never  better  shown  than  here  and  now; 
he  exhibits  realistic  religious^pieces  almost  as  hard  and  severe  as 
Quintin  Matsys’,  heads  as  soft  as  a  Greuze,  etchings  that  pos¬ 
sess  much  of  the  living  strength  of  BUrer,  much  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  invention  of  Cranach,  landscapes  as  misty  as  Corot,  as 
idyllic  as  Mason.  It  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  this  great  and 
masterly  genius  has  not  succeeded  in  subduing  the  public  to 
his  feet,  that  he  excels  in  so  many  different  and  seemingly 
incompatible  branches  of  art ;  the  public  is  impatient  of  ver¬ 
satility,  and  if  a  man  does  many  things  it  takes  for  granted 
that  he  does  none  supremely  well.  In  no  instance  is  this 
instinct  more  obviously  at  variance  with  truth  than  in  that  of 
M.  Legros. 

Sculpture  is  represented  only  by  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema  by  M.  Jules  Balou,  a  vigorous  and  elevated  work. 
It  is  truly  remarkable  how  much  more  pleasure  one  receives 
from  a  solitary  head  that  stands  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  gal¬ 
lery  than  from  the  component  parts  of  that  miserable  row  that, 
range J  all  on  a  level  like  an  assortment  of  flower-pots  or 
apothecary’s  jars,  edorns  the  walls  of  the  Sculpture  Gallery  o'’ 
the  Royal  Academy.  A  new  arrangement  of  sculpture  is 
among  the  most  pressing  reforms  needed  at  Burlington  House. 


two  great  names — Millet,  Corot.  Just  as  their  works  were 
becoming  tardily  welcome  herein  England,  these  two  masters, 
BO  original,  so  devoted,  so  long  misunderstood,  have  become 
"  a  portion  of  the  loveliness  that  once  they  made  more  lovely.” 
For  Millet  the  sombre  woods  are  no  more  mysterious  at 
sunset,  the  heavens  sublime  at  moonrise ;  for  Corot  the 
Farisian  sky  is  vainly  tender  in  this  soft  May  weather,  the  air 
between  the  marshland  bulrushes  vainly  dim  and  vaporous. 
The  fiery  spirit  of  the  one,  the  resolute  and  contemplative 
calm  of  the  other,  are  utterly  extinguished  like  spent  flames 
or  flowers ;  only  their  art  remains,  a  mirror  out  of  which  the 
reflections  ’of  these  will  never  pass.  They  have  left  a  rich 
heritage  behind  them,  but  their  graves  are  still  too  young  for 
remembrance  to  have  quite  outgrown  sorrow.  The  specimens 
of  Corot  here  exhibited  will  teach  little  to  those  who  already 
know  him ;  some  of  them  are  quite  unfinished,  all  are  spe¬ 
cially  quiet  and  undemonstrative  even  for  him— soft  studies  of 
light  foliage,  faint  bright  sky,  and  misty  silent-looking  air. 
Perhaps  the  loveliest  is  “The  Pond,  at  Ville  d’Avray,”  a  sad 
and  marshy  water,  mourned  upon  by  a  half-unfolded  birch, 
and  overhung  by  a  strange  grey  sky  that  knows  not  whether 
to  weep  or  smile.  A  man  might  easily  become  so  enthralled 
by  the  art  of  Corot,  which  tells  him  one  truth  so  emphatically 
and  so  sweetly,  as  to  neglect  all  other  truths ;  one  needs  per¬ 
haps  to  be  reminded  that  nature  is  not  always  muffled  up  in 
mist,  and  that  light  is  not  always  suffused  and  broken.  The 
one  Millet — which  does  not  find  a  place,  by  the  way,  in  the 
catalogue — is  a  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  study  of  a 
wood-cutter,  an  old  grim  peasant,  who  chops  faggots  in  the  hollow 
of  a  winter  wood.  The  colour,  rich  brown  and  blue,  is  very 
good,  but  the  picture  cannot  be  said  to  be  characteristic. 
SVith  regard  to  the  other  landscape  painters,  Baubigny  is  even 
cruder  and  rougher  than  usual ;  the  harshness  of  this  clever 
painter  transgresses  so  violently  against  the  sense  of  beauty 
that  one  is  ready  to  neglect  his  merits.  Biaz,  in  a  single  work, 
Eastern  Girls  ’’  (48),  is  as  brilliant  ns  usual,  but  strikes  out 
BO  new  path.  The  opening  pictures  of  the  Gallery,  conve¬ 
niently  hung  together,  will  be  examined  with  great  interest; 
these  six  little  works  of  Be  Nitiis,  sprightly,  gay,  and  clever 
as  they  are,  will  hardly  further  his  reputation  much.  The 
cleverest  is  also  the  simplest  (fl ),  a  mere  study  of  a  field  in 
deep  snow,  with  half-a-dozen  slim  tree-trunks  breaking  the 
white  monotony,  and  a  village  seen  dimly  in  the  background. 
The  snow  pieces  are  the  best ;  though  “  Afternoon  ”  (6),  several 
little  fashionable  figures,  French  ladies  that  look  half  Japanese, 
walking  in  the  sultry  sun,  is  very  charming  and  piquant.  In 
startling  contrast  to  these  is  Munkacsy’s  brilliant  and  power¬ 
ful  work  called  “  Washerwomen  ”  (42),  in  which  women 
wring  out  clothes  by  a  river-bank  at  nightfall.  Behind  them 
the  sky  is  angry  with  bulging  and  dark  grey  rain-cloud,  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  horizon  into  a  bright  streak  of  amber,  where  the 
watery  sunset  shines  through  a  thin  and  shivering  fringe  of 
trees.  The  white  of  the  women’s  dresses  and  of  the 
clothes  thejr  wring  out  is  very  skilfully  used  to  lighten 
the  immediate  foreground.  The  w’ater  itself  appears  too 
opaque.  Of  Miinthe’s  two  very  clever  landscapes,  “Autumn  ” 
(oO)  is  certainly  the  best.  The  moon  rises  over  a 
long  stretch  of  reedy  canal,  along  which  runs  a  stiff  row  of 
trees  on  one  side,  a  formal  path  on  the  other.  The  theme  has 
much  of  Hobbema  about  it;  but  how  far  superior  is  not  the 
tender  and  delicate  colour  of  the  modern  master — a  harmony 
in  low  soft  tones  of  green,  grey,  and  yellow — to  the  faded  and 
uniform  greenish  brown  of  the  Dutchman  !  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
hiw  a  delicious  little  study  (9)  of  a  cherry  tree  in  full  blossom, 
with  the  red  buttress  of  a  tiled  penthouse  beyond  and  below 
it.  The  art  of  interiors  is  not  largely  represented  on  these 


VERDI  S  “  REQUIEM. 

There  are  two  different  standpoints  in  criticism,  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  the  relative ;  from  the  former  we  look  at  a  work  of 
art  according  to  its  own  intrinsic  value,  regardless  of  the  time 
or  the  conditions  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  ;  from  the 
latter  we  consider  the  individual  work  of  an  artist  in  relation 
to  the  power  evinced  by  him  already,  not  forgetting  at  the 
same  time  the  average  level  of  art-production  in  his  time 
and  country.  We  have  premised  our  remarks  on  Verdi’s 
“  Requiem  ”  in  this  generalising  manner  because  we  feel  under 
considerable  difficulty  how  to  speak  about  it  with  fair  apprecia¬ 
tion  without  descending  from  the  base  of  high  critical 
demand  on  which  our  remarks  in  these  columns  have 
throughout  been  founded.  Considered  absolutely,  that  is,  as  the 
music^  interpretation  of  the  wonderful  words  of  the  Catholic 
service  for  the  dead,  and  compared,  for  instance,  with  the 
sublime  inspirations  derived  from  these  same  words  by  Mozart 
and  Cherubini,  Signor  Verdi’s  latest  attempt  cannot  but  be 
judged  a  failure.  Its  vocal  and  orchestral  effects  are  mostly 
of  the  operatic  kind ;  they  are  not  only  what  the  Germans 
call  ttnktrchlich — that  is  unadapted  to  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
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but  frequently  undignified  in  themselves ;  the  melodies  also 
verge  occasionally  on  the  trivial,  and  the  few  attempts  at 
polyphony  are  all  but  childish.  We  think  that,  absolutely 
speaking,  this  censure  cannot  be  called  unjust,  and  appeal  for 
toe  confirmation  of  our  opinion  to  every  competent  judge. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  the  old  principle  of  sum- 
mum  jus  summa  injuria  applies.  We  all  know  what  modern 
Italian  opera  is;  we  know  that  in  it  are  lost  entirely  the 
old  traditions  of  the  glorious  Italian  masters  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  we  are  painfully  aware  how 
Bellini’s  and  Donizetti’s  heroes  enounce  their  valour  in  grace¬ 
ful  Jioriturey  how  their  heroines  expire  to  the  charming 
tune  of  a  valse.  Signor  Verdi  is  the  last,  and,  barring 
Rossini,  the  most  gifted  representative  of  this  modern  school 
of  Italian  opera.  He  speaks  the  language,  not  to  say  the 
iargon,  of  this  school,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  him, 
on  an  occasion  however  solemn,  the  grave  notes  of  Palestrina 
or  of  Gregorio  Allegri.  But  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
equallv  unjust  to  deny  that  works  like  the  Trovatore  ”  and 
La  Traviata,”  or  at  least  certain  portions  of  these  works,  dis¬ 
play  something  very  nearly  akin  to  genius.  After  these 
remarks  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  with  regard  to  the  present 
Requiem  that  it]  is  thoroughly  in  Verdi’s  style,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  excellence  to  sustain  if  not  to  enhance  his  reputation. 
Amongst  the  most  successful  portions  of  the  work  we  count 
the  Offertorium,”  and  particularly  the  suave  and  beautiful 
melody  in  C  major  to  which  the  tenor,  accompanied  by  the 
tremolo  of  the  strings,  intones  the  words  “  Hostias  et  preces 
tibi,  Domine  laudis,  offerimus.”  Another  theme  of  great 
melodious  beauty  occurs  in  the  “  Dies  irae  ”  to  the  words 
“  Lacrymosa  dies  ilia.”  We  need  not  add,  in  speaking  of  a 
work  by  Verdi,  that  numerous  beautiful  effects  of  vocal 
writing  are  not  wanting,  amongst  which,  however,  we  feel 
scarcely  inclined  to  count  the  **  Agnus  Dei,”  a  movement 
extolled  to  the  sky  by  most  of  our  contempo¬ 

raries.  The  juxtaposition  in  octaves  of  soprano  and 
mezzo  soprano,  although  certainly  striking,  seems  to  us 
neither  particularly  beautiful  nor  at  all  warranted  by  any 
intrinsic  reason,  poetical  or  musical.  Since  the  success  of 
the  celebrated  unisono  of  the  inquisitors  in  Meyerbeer’s 
“Africaine”  our  operatic  composers  have  become  very  partial  to 
that  crude  effect  of  vocal  scoring,  but  we  think  Signor  Verdi 
might  have  found  other  passages  in  the  Requiem  more  suited 
to  the  treatment  alluded  to  than  the  Agnus  Dei.”  Into  Signor 
Verdi’s  contrapuntal  achievements  we  refrain  from  entering, 
being  determined  not  to  write  a  satire.  The  feelings  of  Bach 
or  Handel  on  hearing  what  the  programme  gravely  describes 
as  “  a  fugue  in  eight  parts  with  two  subjects  ”  in  the 
Sanctus,”  might  more  easily  be  imagined  than  expressed.  It 
is  a  lucky  thing  for  our  maestro  that  the  Papal  In(]^uisition 
has  lost  its  power  at  the  present  day,  for  a  worse  profanation 
of  holy  things  than  the  flourish  of  brass  instruments  preceding 
the  Sanctus  ”  just  alluded  to  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  Requiem  our 
praise  cannot  be  too  high.  Signor  Verdi  proved  himself  an 
efficient  conductor,  and  a  quartet  of  solo  voices,  such  as  those 
of  Madame  Stolz  (soprano),  Madame  Waldmann  (contralto). 
Signor  Masini  (tenor),  and  Signor  Medini  (bass),  is  seldom 
heard;  the  two  ladies  particularly  combine  rare  excellence  of 
style  with  beautv  of  voice.  The  chorus,  trained  by  Mr. 
Barnby,  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  a  sudden  transition  from 
forte  to  pianissimo  in  the  “  Agnus  Dei  ”  was  rendered  in  ex¬ 
cellent  style ;  equal  praise  is  due  to  the  orchestra.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Signor  Verdi  and  his  work 
were  received  by  the  public  with  marks  of  enthusiastic  appro¬ 
bation.  Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Novello  and  Ewer  for 
introducing  so  soon,  and  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  a  work 
which,  whatever  its  deficiencies  may  be,  must  at  any  rate  be 
acknowledged  as  fairly  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  living  composers. 


DKAMA. 


FRENCH  PLATS. — Op£rA-COMIQUE. 

Of  all  M.  Sardou’s  plays,  **  Andrea  ”  is  that  which  is  the 
Diost  likely  to  produce  an  agreeable  impression  on  artistic 
minds.  It  is  harmonious  in  proportion,  being  not  only  well 
devised,  as  M.  Sardou’s  productions  invariably  are,  but  written 
without  affectation,  as  M.  Sardou’s  pieces  always  are  not. 
M.  Sardou’s  imagination  is  not,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  remark¬ 
able  either  for  fertility  or  for  sterling  originality.  To  make  up 
for  the  privileges  which  have  been  denied  him,  he  has,  without 
scruple,  recourse  to  tricks  of  composition  that  endow  his  works 
With  the  outward  gait  of  robustness  and  depth  of  observa¬ 
tion  which  in  reality  they  have  not.  But,  to  render  full 
J^tice  to  the  author  of  “LaFamille  Benoiton” — who,  after 
ft’l,  is  one  of  the  first  playwrights  of  his  time,  whatever  degree 


of  excellence  that  may  imply — he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  “  Andrea  ”  is  one  of  the  truest  and  healthiest.  Reversing 
the  rule  followed  by  the  majority  of  French  dramatists — who, 
when  they  have  to  depict  matrimonial  dissensions,  represent  a 
husband  deceived  by  his  wife — M.  Sardou  has  here  described 
a  wife  who  is  deceived  by  her  husband.  And  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  wife  is  Andrea  de  Toeplitz,  who,  after  two  years  of 
marriage,  sees  herself  n^gligie  by  the  Count  de  Toeplitz,  for 
whom  she  has  the  purest  affection — for  the  charms  of  a  ballet- 
dancer,  who,  even  in  physical  beauty,  is  vastly  her  inferior.  The 
first  thought  of  a  young  woman  thus  outraged  would  be  revenge 
or  immediate  separation.  No  such  intent,  however,  fastens  oa 
Andrea’s  mind  after  she  has  had  ocular  proof  of  her  husband’s 
faithlessness  and  hypocrisy.  She  is  a  candid,  loving,  and 
withal  witty  creature.  She  weeps  bitterly,  but  she  is  firmly 
resolved  to  bring  her  husband  round,  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
remind  him  of  hie  duty,  and  then,  if  he  prove  irreclaimable,  to 
tear  her  love  from  her  heart.  Stella,  the  ballet-girl,  is  about 
to  start  for  distant  parts,  allured  by  a  brilliant  engagement ; 
and  the  Count  de  Toeplitz,  in  a  moment  of  aberration,  resolves 
to  follow  her,  were  it  only  for  a  fortnight.  Andrea,  however, 
has  heard  of  this  intended  departure.  Distracted  with  grief, 
and  but  just  a  few  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the  packet  which 
is  to  bear  away  the  man  she  loves,  she  goes  to  see  the  Director 
of  Police,  in  quest  of  a  means  of  stopping  him.  The  magistrate 
inquires  whether  there  is  only  a  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
laying  hands  on  the  Count,  and  thus  preventing  him 
from  following  the  ballet-girl.  No,”  answers  Andrea,  with 
tears ;  “  he  is  perfect ;  he  has  all  possible  virtues.”  She 
thinks  him  admirable  and  eminently  good.  At  length  the 
magistrate  proposes  to  arrest  Toeplitz  as  being  insane,  and  to 
keep  him  for  a  few  hours  under  lock  and  key.  Andrea  con¬ 
sents,  but  not  without  much  reluctance.  The  plan  is  success¬ 
fully  carried  out;  the  Count  is  suddenly  reminded  of  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  his  young  wife  during  the  night  he 
passes  in  the  madhouse,  and  his  reviving  affection  is  also 
rekindled  by  feelings  of  jealousy  hatchea  by  a  friend  who 
comes  to  see  him.  He  escapes,  returns  to  his  house,  rushes 
towards  his  wife,  and,  after  divers  graceful  love  passages,  he  is 
forgiven  and  reinstated  in  her  heart. 

We  are  not  certain  but  that  the  very  favourable  impression 
produced  upon  us  by  this  play — in  which,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
the  heau  role  is  for  the  woman — was  not  enhanced  by  the 
acting  of  a  young  lady  who,  although  she  enjoys  a  distin¬ 
guished  reputation  with  the  Parisian  public,  was  seen  as 
Andrea  for  the  first  time  in  London.  Since  Descl^e  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  an  artiste  possessing  so  much 
as  Mdlle.  H^Rne  Petit  the  charms  of  personal  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  art  of  subtle  yet  natural  acting.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  she  seems  perfect  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  M.  Sardou’s  heroine.  We  cannot  say  that  she  has, 
like  Descl^e,  the  gift  of  sudden  outhursts  of  tragedy  that 
made  that  great  lamented  artist’s  individuality  the  most 
trenchant  of  any  stage ;  hut  all  those  feminine  graces  and  deli¬ 
cate  art  of  rendering  shades  which  were  among  Desclde’s  gifts 
she  possesses  to  a  very  high  degree  indeed.  We  are  much 
mistaken,  or  the  French  Plays  have  found  a  real  “  star  ”  to 
depend  upon ;  and,  if  the  London  public  should  be  slow  in 
appreciating  the  new  actress’s  talent,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
public,  not  of  Mdlle.  H^14ne  Petit. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

During  the  past  ten  days  the  Stock  Markets  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  several  violent  fluctuations,  for  no  sooner  was  the  war 
scare  got  rid  of,  than  the  failure  of  one  or  two  foreign  banks 
led  to  the  circulation  of  a  variety  of  rumours  most  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  several  firms.  The  actual  truth  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  lay  hands  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  alarm  and  to  help  their  speculations,  the  bears  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  (at  the  present  time  a  large  these 

disgraceful  means  to  further  their  own  ends.  The  effect  of 
these  canards  has  been  to  most  seriously  depress  more  than  one 
security  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  it  would  act  as  a  season¬ 
able  deterrent  if  it  were  possible  to  make  an  example  of  some 
of  these  malicious  disseminators.  The  demand  for  money  h^ 
been  rather  brisker,  and  the  rate  in  the  outside  market  is 
nearly  up  to  the  minimum  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  has 
been  caused  by  an  increased  supply  of  mercantile  paper,  and 
the  disinclination  evinced  by  some  large  banks  to  extend  their 
operations  until  the  result  is  seen  of  one  or  two  of  the 
rumoured  complications  which  will  probably  be  brought  to  a 
head  at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  The  Bank  itself  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  strength,  and  the  probability  of  any  advance  in 
the  value  of  money  is  rather  remote  so  long  as  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  able  to  fill  her  coffers  with  the  gold  arriving  from 
America  and  the  East.  No  signs  are  shown  of  the  intention 
of  Germany  to  resume  her  purchases  of  bullion,^  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  everything  is  in  favour  of  the  reserve  being  increased,  as 
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the  coin  sent  to  Scotland  during  the  last  three  weeks  will  be 
^duall^  returning  aarain  to  the  vaults  in  Threadneedle  Street. 
Inhere  will  doubtless  ne,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  week  and 
the  commencement  of  the  next,  a  pretty  strong  demand  for 
loans  for  a  short  period  in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
settlement  both  here  and  in  Paris,  and  the  differences  to  be 
met  will  be  in  many  instances  very  large,  the  variations  in 
some  securities  since  the  occasion  of  the  last  fortnightly  set¬ 
tlement  having  been  enormous.  As  these  short  loans  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  extend 
over  about  five  days,  the  only  result  will  be  to  swell  the 
**  other  securities”  in  the  accounts  of  that  establishment,  now 
already  large. 

The  English  funds  have  been  firm,  and  latterly  there  are 
indications  that  the  public  are  taking  to  investment  in  Consols 
to  a  greater  extent  than  for  some  time  past.  The  high  point 
to  which  other  securities,  regarded  favourably  by  steady 
investors,  such  as  colonial  and  railway  debentures,  have 
reached,  helps  the  purchases  in  this  department,  and  the 
Government  broker  has  also  been  engaged  in  absorbing  small 
amounts  for  cancellation.  Consols  at  present  prices  yield  3^ 
per  cent.,  while  there  are  several  of  the  home  railway  ordinary 
stock  which  only  produce  to  0  per  cent.  It  is  then  hardly  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  the  investing  public  are  turning  their 
attention  to  a  security  which  is  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  subject  to  but  slight  fluctuations. 

Foreign  stocks  have  kept  pretty  steady,  although  at  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  a  collapse  was  at  hand,  but  as  the  Paris 
prices  took  an  upward  turn,  the  effect  on  this  market  was  to 
revive  purchases,  and  nearly  every  description  of  stock  now 
stands  at  about  the  same  quotations  ns  a  fortnight  since. 
Spanish,  however,  is  an  exception,  abd  while  few  here  think 
of  speculating  in  it,  buyers  in  Paris,  from  which  quarter 
all  the  large  purchases  have  sprung  for  some  time 
past,  appear  to  have  closed  their  accounts.  The 
overdue  coupons  have  been  again  in  difficulty,  this  time 
in  Chancery,  and  when  the  creditors  will  ultimately 


receive  their  paper  payments  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on.  The 
time  seems  nearly  opportune  for  a  bold  step  to  be  taken  by 
the  Committee  or  Governing  Body  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect. 
This  would  bo  to  entirely  expunge  from  their  daily  list  all 
quotations  in  stocks  where  default  has  been  made,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  prohibit  dealings  in  them  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  bondholders.  The  good 
result  that  this  would  have  would  be  a  proof  to  the  public  of 
the  desire  of  the  authorities  of  the  greatest  stock  market  in 
the  world  to  stop  as  far  as  po.ssible  gambling,  and  encourage 
legitimate  transactions,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  such 
securities  (P)  as  Spanish,  Mexican,  Venezuelan,  &c.,  ore  bought 
or  sold,  that  these  are  merely  made  the  vehicle  for  the  buyer 
belting  the  seller  that  by  some  means  or  another  there  will  be 
a  rise  as  against  a  fall.  No  interest  can  be  received  on  the 
stock  purchased  because  the  defaulting  country  pays  none, 
and  the  chances  that  it  ever  will  are  generally  too  remote 
to  be  ever  taken  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  gamble  in  the 
stock.  It  therefore  practically  amounts  to  neither  more  or  less 
than  a  betting  transaction,  and  it  is  by  permitting  these  time 
bargains  so  much  odium  has  been  cast  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  late ;  and  it  is  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  carrying  them 
on  that  many,  finding  their  own  legitimate  trade  dull,  turn  to 
gambling  in  stocks  and  shares  with  results  generally  ruinous 
to  themselves.  And  yet,  perchance,  the  very  persons  who 
engage  in  this  speculative  business  regard  with  pious  horror 
horsemcing,  with,  as  they  call  it,  its  concomitant  evil — betting. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  impartial  onlookers  that  here  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  case  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Of  course, 
reform  in  any  great  established  custom,  however  bad,  is  difficult, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  so  in  this  case,  perhaps  doubly 
so,  when  we  have  on  record  the  deliberate  assertions  of  those 
in  office  that  even  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  obeyed  in  Capel 
Court  Still,  if  some  such  resolution  as  that  we  have  suggested 
were  laid  down  by  the  guiding  body,  it  can  be  most  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  said  that  the  good  that  would  result  from  it  would  be 
not  only  felt  by  the  community  at  large  but  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  8tock  Exchange. 

Other  foreign  stocks  have  been  rather  largely  bought,  and 
many  of  them  by  real  investors,  and  w^ere  more  confidence 
existing  a  good  amount  of  unused  capital  would  find  its  way 
into  the  same  quarter.  There  seems  at  last  some  chance  of  an 
arrangement  being  carried  out  with  regard  to  a  new  contract 
for  tne  guano,  and  consequently  Peruvian  have  been  very 
steady,  but  whether  this  could  be  managed  without  any 
further  appeal  for  more  money  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  could,  as  Peru  owes  quite  enough  already  in 
proportion  to  its  resources,  and  South  American  Securities 
generally  are  not  in  good  odour  for  the  moment. 

The  holiday  traffic  receipts  on  the  various  home  railways 
have  not  been  regarded  as  so  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  and 
there  has  in  consequence  been  a  relapse  during  the  past  few 


days ;  but  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  goods  traffic  is 
increasing  on  some  lines,  there  evidently  being  more  trade 
doing  throughout  the  country.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  good  many  favourable  anticipations 
have,  in  the  case  of  railway  stocks,  been  already  discounted, 
and  the  present  high  price  at  which  they  stand  generally 
leaves  buyers  only  a  small  return  for  their  money.  The 
enormous  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  Erie  demands  notice, 
and  is  due  to  the  vigorous  efforts  to  completely  break  up  the 
stock  by  a  powerful  clique.  Whether  the  railway  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  is  entirely  beside  the  question,  compared  to 
the  persistent  and  interested  opposition  tnat  has  not  ceased  its 
operations,  for  many  months,  to  ruin  not  only  the  company 
itself  but  the  unfortunate  holders  of  its  bonds  bought  at  nigh 
prices.  Every  effort  is  used,  every  possible  machinery  is 
brought  into  play,  both  in  the  Press  and  through  private 
channels,  and  expense  is  not  spared,  by  the  unscrupulous 
speculators  who  are  of  course  now  chuckling  at  the  differ¬ 
ences  ”  to  be  received  at  the  present  settlement  So  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  Stock  Exchange  business  is  per¬ 
mitted,  the  means  used  ai'e  perhaps  no  worse  than  have  been 
resorted  to  in  other  cases,  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  President’s 
report  of  the  line  which  hasjust  been  issued  can  only  convince 
an  impartial  reader  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
resuscitate  the  railway.  Yet,  since  the  publication  of  this 
report,  the  fall  in  the  stock  and  bonds  has  been  greater  than 
ever  before  took  place,  and  that  in  the  face,  os  we  have  said, 
of  something  like  honest  endeavours  being  shown  to  drag 
the  company  from  the  mire  into  which  former  maladministra¬ 
tions  had  placed  it.  Will  anyone  then,  uninterested,  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  operations  of  “  bearing  ”  the  stock  of 
a  railway  and  “knocking  out”  a  Derby  favourite  are  not 
nearly  analogous  ? 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manutcnpts, 


THE  EXAMINER. 


AN  INDEPKNUENT  WKKKI.Y  nKVTICW  OK 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Piuca  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,612,  MAY  22,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Premiership.  The  Viceregal  Proclamation. 

Can  we  Cast  the  First  Stone  ?  Oxford  aud  the  Indian  Civil  ServioB. 
Physical  Education.  Spring  Captains.  Art  and  Criticism  in  France. 


Joseph  Mazziui.  Oirton  Scholarships. 


M.  Lanfrey’s  Napoleon 


Napoleon.  Minor  Tactics  of  War.  Mrs.  Fa^ 
Dt'mocracy  in  America. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Mrs.  Fawcett's  Novel  i 


Subscription,  post  free,  l&t.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 


V.^  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Tbur^ay,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


I  D  L  A  N  D 


RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  3l8t  October,  1875. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 
Derby,  May,  1876.  JAME.S  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 


J^ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


THE  THIRTY-POURTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
oers  will  be  held  in  the  Ground-floor  Room  on  Monday,  May  81,  at  Three 
o’clock.  The  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  HARRISON, 

May  10, 1875.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,0(2.  Price,  12a  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16i.  to  Non-Members. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

yj  EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 
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TTirOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will 

Wf  be  held  at  8T.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANQHAM  PLACE,  on  SATUR¬ 


DAY,  MAY  29,  which  will  be  addressed  by  ladies  in  reply  to  the  Speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  McLaren,  Miss  Becker,  Miss  F.  Power  Cobbe,  Miss  L. 
Ashworth,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  Miss  Sturge,  Miss  Isabella  Tod,  Miss  Downing, 
Miss  Wilkinson,  and  other  speakers,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  p.m.  by  GEORGE  DIXON,  Esq.,  M.P.  Admission  free. 
Tickets  for  reserved  (numbered)  seats,  2«.  6rf. ;  for  reserved  seats.  Is. ;  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Hall,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  294  Regent  Stre^. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

BsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

K  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Ty'HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

V  «  ^A.LiTJASLa!B  OAnl^AininCf  rima'f.  an/l  fill  tUWi 


PROFESSOR  F.  W.  NEWMAN,  Author  of  Phases  of 

Faith,”  Ac.,  will  deliver  TWO  DISCOURSES  to-morrow,  SUNDAY, 


May  30— Morning  at  11,  Evening  at  7— at  the  FREE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 
Wellesley  Road,  CROYDON,  close  to  West  Croydon  Station.  Minister,  Robert 
Rodolph  Suppield. 

Trains  from  London  Bridge,  10.15  a.m.  and  6.15  p.m.  ;  from  Charing  Cross, 
10  A.M.  and  6.3  p.m.  Convenient  return  trains. 


’  ^  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3,.  Sd,, 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  7*.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’^ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  coloiurs,  £10  10«. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  S«.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  (hanbonms 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


OSPITAL  SUNDAY, 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  EngraTed 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 


13th  JUNE,  1875. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12i.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Qneen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Y^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifuUy 


73  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

A  t  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-^2  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


stamped  with  Chrest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


T3AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

A I.  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6i.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLBTON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboums 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


•  TRUSTIES  AMD  f  DIRECTORS. 


•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  1  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  |  stR.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  • 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  I  •fSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hntton,  Esq.,  J.P.  j  f  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  |  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  B»q.,  J.P.  j  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  £.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman.  * 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nseil.  Initial  Plate,  la. ;  Name  Plates, 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  dd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10a.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  P  jrms  free  on  applieation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carnt,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2«. ;  £3  a«. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16i.  Send  sUe  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  (Iresta,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


"IT^IF r Y  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

-L  by  the  BIRKBECJK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  inoluding  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18«.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


Securities  at  _ 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


IX/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-i-vJL  in  many  colours,  li.'per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9«.  The  following 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  30 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  iSvelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possesion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purpoees. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Line. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T)ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-L)  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


T:>IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  Soutb- 

-A  *  ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Pnrehases  and  ^es  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  mode  thereon. 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine, and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particnlars,  may  be  obtained  grratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCBOFT,  Manager. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rotuns,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  ip  Lomion,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  preeentatiun,  of  the  highest  quality  and  ueweot 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

Af  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Clieapside. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstablisLed  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Portable  Ciotorn 
FUter. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

.s.-:as  !is.  LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFVING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS,  NgS 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Regiatrar-Geneml,  July 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Ilassall,  September  23,  1863  ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1866,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £1  10a  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  6«.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandnnglmm,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
Cambridge,  the  ttite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Govcrnmwit 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10a  %d.  and  21a  each.  Pocket  Filters,  45.  6<^.  and  65.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  f>^®® 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  foil  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STBAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  “  Water :  its  Impurfties  and  Burificat^ony  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  MAY  29,  1875. 


TVO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BABRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  htemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervuuMiess,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrlis,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  liead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  i>overty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  aci<lity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droi»y, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
dialietes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delict  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V.y'  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

“  Oentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  apprcciateil  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  IXXJI).  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
wlien  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shofte.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  'T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

V>'  “lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{•reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
•  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  WTites  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  1  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  1 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Fo^xl  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  flfty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

lAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
pitr.TPTnUH  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves. —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br<ihnn. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  1  was  unable  to  reatl,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreatlfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  os  French,  had 

{irea^bc^  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praisc<l,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

y\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absort)ents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigretion  (dyspepsia),  a  conflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhiea,  Imwcl  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  «>f  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hiumorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WUR/.BR,  l*rofe8M)r  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

i^URE  OF  DEBILITyTTiAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REV’^ALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  Isul  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  otunfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinf^tone,  describing  the 

-1  ^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happv  state  of  the  people,  “Who  re«iuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  pcrftxrtly  fnx!  from  disease  -consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevaile«i  on  boanl  our  gcxxf  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juioe  and  compressed  vegettiblos  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
iU  universal  atloption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Moudot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydies,  f6th  May,  1873.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  RIIVaTeNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

fsnitablv  nacked  for  all  climatesi  sells :  In  tins.  1  lb.,  at  ‘is.  of  1  lb.. 


T')U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE 

MS  cu.^;  576“  6^"  “  '“>»•  i 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS—Thev  sootha 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickn^,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakine 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  6<f. ; 
2  lb.,  os. ;  24  lb.,  60s.  ' 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

iIt  a  5  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 

Milan;  1  CaUe  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
w’  n«  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 

Wallnsch  Gasse,  Vienna  j  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemista’  in  every  town. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  excluMve  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transjMsition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp'^rtance 
the  l^ME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COLOURED 
RAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  b» 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  Gleaming  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  Si  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON.  - 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 


Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pnre. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-Uke  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  fmm  decay,  and  impiirts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Pcrfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4<f.  and  6<f.  each 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  LvciTNOPHYtiAX  ”  or  “  Candle  Guard,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


B-y  (soitably  packed  for  all  climates)  se'ls :  In  tins,  ^  lb.,  at  ‘is. 
•s.  M. ;  3  lb.,  6i. ;  6  lb..  14«. ;  12  lb.,  ‘i8j. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


of  1  lb., 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magne.da  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  fc  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YVIIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  h  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fltting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  flt)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  2*28  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  IGx.,  21x.,  26<.  6d.,  and  Six.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto. 
Six.  6(/.,  4‘2x.,  and  62x.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42x.  and  6‘2x.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Ti^LASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

J-lJ  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  a«»d 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4x.  Od.,  7s.  6d.,  lOx.,  and  16x. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— 

Bad  legs. — Any  unnatural  dischargee  from  the  skin  is  at  all  times  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  in  hot  weather  it  becomes  irritating — sometimes  offensive.  Bad 
legs,  old  wounds,  scrofula,  and  scorbutic  eruptions  are  cooled,  soothed,  and  cured 
by  Holloway's  Ointment.  It  at  onoe  arrests  all  diseases  of  the  surface  by  purify¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  circulation  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  giving  energy  to 
the  nerves  of  the  affected  part,  and  by  expelling  all  poisonous  and  noxious 
matters.  It  ejects  the  seeds  of  all  virulent  eruptions  and  ulcerations,  and  thus 
confers  no  partial  or  temporary  boon,  but  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  By 
means  of  these  remedies  all  sufferers  may  aim  at  attaining  health,  and  will 
invariably  succeed. 
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CARPETS 

CARPETS 

CARPETS 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD, 

5,000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

IN  STOCK, 

lOe.  TO  30  OXJINEA8. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 

CAEPETS,  FUENITUEE,  BEDDING,  DEAPEEY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knivei,  Ivory,  p«r  dozen,  from  19e.  to  66«. 
Electro  Forks — Table,  from  24e. ;  Spooni,  from  248. 
Papier  Maobe  Tea  Tnyu,  in  Sets,  218.,  see.,  96e. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covert — Tin,23e.;  Metal,  668.;  Electro,  £11  11s. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  ^ 

Co^  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Olast— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


Fenders — Bright,  46a.  to  £16;  Bronse,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-iir,  £0. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Braes  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a ;  3  do..  628. ;  6  do.,  £6  6S. 
Kitcheners— From  s  ft.,  £s  68.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — T.awn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hardies,  £e* 
(Cataloguei  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  Kiui:  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  o 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  <3 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonia 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


&  SON, 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANUVACTUBXD  VOB  TWKNTT  TXAB8  BT 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genoine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatores, 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pbicbs  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


THE  PATENT  AMERICAN  SHEEP  SHEAR 


CORN  FLOUR 


Order  at  onoe  to  prevent  disappointment,  as  last  season’s 
demand  exceeded  the  8ap];4y  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  vast  number  of  orders. 

No  instructions  requisite. 

Cats  the  wool  close  to  the  skin  with  extraordinary  speed. 

Any  amateur  can  use  them  readily. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

In  case  of  accident,  all  parts  kept  in  duplicate. 

The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  cost  of  a  tool  is  of 
little  consequence  where  it  enables  unskilled  laboor  to  ex¬ 
ceed  both  in  speed  and  excellence  that  aooomplished  by  the 
most  experienced  hands. 

Forwarded,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Poet  Ofllioe  Order 
for  £1  tt.  to 

W.  J.  SCHLESINGER  &  CO., 

0  AND  7  Typb  Stbbet,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


Ask  for  Johncton's  Com  Flour^  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  beet. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  Lazenby  &  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Piddes,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distingaished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  publio  that  every  article  pre- 
nared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 93  Wigmore  Street, 
(^vendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
nrenaied  by  B.  LAZENBY  £  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
sign^  “  ^tUabeth  Launbu." 
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Ju»t  iMued,  8to.,  pp.  672,  cloth,  price  7j.  6d. 

T^IARY  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  EPPS,  M.D.,  Embrwnng 

-L'  Antobiogr^hlcal  Records,  Notes  on  Paasing  Bvents,  Homoeopathy, 
Oeneral  Me^cine,  Politics  and  Religion,  Sue. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  sketch,  which,  however,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  emrioiu  anecdotal  nature  of  the  entries  in  his  note-hooka,  that  the  field  over 
which  Epps's  energies  extended  was  wide  and  varied,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  book  has  the  ^eshness  and  onpremeditatod  character  of  private  letters." — 
Ntme^ormitt. 

"  It  is  always  desirable  a  man  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  biographer." — 
Echo. 

“His  widow  has  now  edited  hU  Diary,  which  shows  he  was  ever  a  keen 
otMsrver  of  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world  around  him,  and,  moreover,  a 
thoughtfnl  and  diligent  investigator  of  Scripture.”— .ftOft. 

“  There  are  many  to  whom  these  memorials  of  the  doctor  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing.” — Literary  World. 

“  To  the  public  at  large  Dr.  Epps  is  known  as  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  but 
a  large  circle  cherish  his  memory  fur  other  than  profe^onal  reasons.  As  an 
active  and  liberal  politician  Dr.  Epps  did  good  service  in  his  day.”— Dai/y  Netct. 

“  His  serious  attention  was  first  directed  to  homieopatby  in  1838." — Uom(eo~ 
paOtic  World. 

“  He  was,  through  so  doing,  brought  In  contact  with  many  persons  who  made 
themselves  prominent  as  men  of  ‘  advanced  ’  views  on  topics  of  both  social  and 
scientific  interest.  Anecdotes  of  such  men  are  scattered  through  this  Diary." — 
Homoeopathic  Reviev. 

London  :  KENT  L  CO.,  Fatomoster  Row. 


qniE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE. 

CoirmiTs. 

D  AR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Jottot  M*Cahthy,  Author  of  “  Linley  Rochford  ’* 
“  A  Fair  Saxon,"  “  My  Enemy’s  Daughter,"  die.  (continued).  ’ 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA.  By  HoRAOB  Sr.  John,  Author  of 
“  The  History  of  the  British  Conquests  in  India,"  “  The  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,"  dm. 

A  OLANOE  AT  THE  GERMAN  STAGE.  By  H.  SCHtlTZ  Wiihon. 

“THE  MEMBER  FOR  STOKE.”  By  thk  Mehbeb  for  the  Chilterk 
Hundreds. 

PIN  BECrS  WAIF  FROM  THE  SCHILLER.  By  Fin  Bkc. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  CAPTAIN  BOYTON.  By  Archibald  McNeill. 

THE  PEBPSHOW  ;  OR,  THE  OLD  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  NEW.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 

TOBIAS  SMOLLETT.  By  Georqe  Barnett  Smith. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frank  Pkrcival  (concluded). 

WOLSEY’S  LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  KING.  By  Walter  Thorn- 

RUBV. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvands  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Preface,  Contents,  die.,  to  Vol.  XIV. 


A  DOG  AND  Ills  SHADOW, 

A  New  Novel  by  R.  E.  Fbancillon,  Author  of  “  Olympia,”  die.,  will  be 
commenced  in  the  July  Number  of 
THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalul 
London  :  GRANT  di  CO.,  Tummill  Street,  E.C. 


Hopkins  and  Dr.  RIMBAULT’S  great  WORK  on  the 

HISTORY  and  CONSTRUCrTION  of  the  ORGAN.  New  edition,  pp.  780, 
price  £1  11«.  6d.,  postage  free.  A  Catalogue  of  Organ  Music,  Masses,  and 
Oratorios  gratis  and  post  free. 

TO  MUSICAL  STUDENTS.— CARL  CZERNY’S  great 

WORKS 

School  of  Practical  Composition.  3  vols.,  each  21jr. 

Royal  Pianoforte  School.  Dedicated,  by  command,  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  4  vols.,  each  21«. 
fhipplemont  to  the  Pianoforte  School.  12i. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  stamps.  All  post  free. 

■pkR.  A.  B.  MARX’S  great  WORKS 

1  School  of  Musical  Composition.  Pp.  641,  Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo.,  Fourth 


The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JUNE 

Contents. 

WHAT  COULD  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  FRANCE  OR  BELGIUM  ? 

THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE.  By  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

INDIAN  IMMIGRANTS  TO-THE  MAURITIUS.  By  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 
ORDER  AND  PROGRESS.  By  Lbhlie  Sfephen. 

THE  EXAMINATION  SYSTEM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  ByA.H.SAYCK 
SOME  POPULAR  FALLACIES  ON  VIVISECTION.  By  Lewis  Carroll. 
MARCION’S  GOSPEL.  By  W.  Sauday. 

BEAUCHAMP  S  CAREER.  Chaps.  XXXII.— XXXTV.  By  George  Meredith. 
A  DAY  AT  SEDAN.  By  the  Editor. 

CHAPMAN  di  HALL,  193  PIocadiDy. 


►  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE,  1876, 

*  No.  DCCXVI.  Price  2$.  6d. 

Contents. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BRITISH  WORKMEN— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
THE  DILEMMA.— Part  II. 

IN  A  STUDIO — Conversation  No.  II. 

BITS  AND  BEABING-RBINS. 

ART  IN  MAY. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

8HEUARD  OSBORN. 

BANKING  AND  MR.  GOSCUEN’S  BILL. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  di  SONS,  IMinburgh  and  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mears.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  drenmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  pi^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plMu 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mouniing 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street,  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  "ST’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  346,  ‘247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  188. 

For  JUNE.  Price  Is. 

Contents  op  the  Number. 

1,  THE  CONVENT  OP  SAN  MARCO.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  V.  Thi 

SPKRIM  KNT^) 

2.  CASTLE  DALY ;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS 
AGO.  CHAITERH  XXXIX.— XL. 

3.  HOMES  FOB  THE;H0MELESS.  By  JOANNA  M.  HiLL. 

4.  ENGLISH  BANKING.  By  W.  D.  Hkndkhson. 

6.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY.  By  A  Member  of  an 
Enolihh  School  Boaiu*. 

6.  LORD  SHELBURNE. 

7.  UNGATHKRED  LOVE.  By  Puiup  Bourkb  Marston. 

8.  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  GENTLEMAN  EMIGRANT. 

9.  THE  SULTAN  OF  ZANZIBAR.  By  Sui  H.  Bartlk  Fbere. 


JOHN  TAN  N'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C.. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  THE 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  Britiah  Museum,  the  Learned  S^ietics,  and  the  Leadint 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  6i  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20«.,  268.,  iiOs., 

-1  each  ;  Waterproof  Fisliing  Trousers,  30s. ;  Stockings,  1R».  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Ouata.  black  or  drab,  31#.,  27#.,  30#.,  36#.,  43#. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  80#.,  86#.,  40#. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21#.,  ‘26#.,  37#.,  80#. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21#.,  27#.  6d.,  3.'}S. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  4#.  Od.,  8s.  8d.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10#.  each  ;  Tonrists’  Waterpn>of  Knapsacks, 
10#.  C(/.,  16#.  and  21#.  each.  All  Iteat  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  6i 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Luduate  Hiix,  London 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


I^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man' 

1  J  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leadincr  Enelish  and  Continenta 


1  J  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  indiarobber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  tlie  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Busiuess  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

U  TJ  ID  S  O  ID'Y'ES 

18  CJOLOUBS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

/Wl  imstraettons  soppHed. 


TDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuation*  and 

-  *  ■T,  w.  A.  ALDER,  Burveyor, 


^  Estimates  made  fur  the  above  by  F.  .  . 

1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Terms  moderate. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

"PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

-L  INV'ESTMENTSi"  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  ‘20  per  cent.  Price  8d,  per  copy,  or  6#.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

rpHIS  celebrated  and  moat  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholeaale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAE  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


TK;tJBlsrEIR,  &  OO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

3  vols. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 


Spender,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,”  lie.  8  vote. 

“  We  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
characters  are  artistically  drawn.  The  plot  U  intensely  interesting  and 
original." — Court  Journal. 

BKENDA  YOEKE.  By  Maky  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  lie.  3  vote. 

“  ‘Brenda  Yorke’  is'  a  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and 
pathos.” — Standard. 


of  “  Kitty,”  kc.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  chaming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.” — Oraphie. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  MACKENZIE  DANIEL 


AT  ALL  LIBRAEIES.  3  VOLS. 

HER  HUSBAND’S  KEEPER. 

Bj  the  Author  of  “  Esther  Dudley’s  Wooers,”  &c.,  &c. 


CHARLES  J.  SHEET,  10  Xing  William  Street,  Charing  Cross. 


BEADY^ONE  SHILLING. 

The  “  TIMES  ”  and  MR.  POTTER 


CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

A  CRITICISM  ON  CRITICS. 

By  EDW^ARD  JENKINS,  M.P.,  Agent-General  for  Canada. 


Lordom  ;  POTTLE  li  SON,  14  and  15  Royal  Excharoe. 
Montreal:  B.  DAWSON  li  SONS. 


Price  !«.,  40  pages. 

T>ISHOP  BERKELEY’S  QUERIST  ON  MONEY,  which 

contains  more  home  truths  than  were  ever  before  or  since  compiled  in  so 


brief  a  compass. — Times,  October  4, 1871.  _ 

With  Notes  by  JAMES  HABVBY,  LiverpooL 


PRIOB  3cC 

CAN  PAPER  MONEY  INCRE^VSE  THE 

WEALTH  OF  A  NATION? 

By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  TWBLL8. 

PROVOST  li  CO.,  Henrietta  Street. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  HENRY  FAWCETT’S  NOVEL. 


TANET  DONCASTER.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett. 

^  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 


“  Cleverness  and  brilliant  wit ;  great  skill  in  story  telling  ;  sharp  and 
hnmorous  insight  into  character ;  written  with  nnfiagging  vivacity  and  iMiint.” 
— Examiner,  May  22. 


pHRONICLES  of  DUSTYPORE :  a  Tate  of  Modern 

Anglo-Indian  Society.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tares,”  “  Late 


Laurels. 


lo-Indian  Society.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tares,  “  Lat 
2  vols.  [  This  day. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  St  CO.,  IS  Waterioo  Place. 


This  day  (One  ShUling),  No.  186. 

^HE  OOfiNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  Jfne.  With  Illua- 

tratlons  by  Osloiiok  d0  Maurbbi  and  H.  AU4INOhaj<. 


OONTKN'llSs 

Three  Feathers.  (With  an  Illnstration).  Chaps.  XXXVI. — Into  Captivity. 
XXXVII.— An  Angry  Interview.  XXXVIII.— The  Old  Half-forgotten 
Joke.  XXXIX. — New  Ambitions.  XL.— Aji  Old  Lady’s  Apedogy. 
Spanish  Comio  Kovels. 

We,  I'ast  and  Future  in  other  Worlds.  • 

Ballad  Poetry. 

William  Blake. 

Miss  .^gel.  (With  an  Illustration).  CJhaps.  XXIX.— Sorrow’s  Keenest  Wind. 
XXX. — In  Patience  pussew  ye  your  Boute.  ZXXl. — At  Lowdenham 
Mai^r.  XXXII.— To  show  False  Art  what  Beauty  was  of  Yore. 
AXXm. — And  so  Farewell. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDIH  h  CO.,  Ifi  Watwloo  Place. 


HISTORY  of  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  in 

INDIA,  from  their  commencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M. 
A.  .SUERRINO,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Loudon  Mission,  Benares.  Detny  8vo.! 
pp.  4i8.  Cloth,  16r.  ^  * 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Moetimbk 

COLiJHS.  8  vote. 

“  A  charming  book.” — Standard. 

“  An  amusing  and  entertaining  novel.” — Metunger. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwaeds,  Author 


The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  EIHot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by  Prof.  John 
DowsoN,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-674, 
cloth,  21r.  ready. 


The  CALCUTTA  REVIEW  for  April,  1875.  Con- 

tains Famine  and  State  Duty,  by  H.  C.  Irwin— International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  1874 — Rural  Madras— Jardine’s  Elements  of  the  Psychology 
of  Cognition— The  Lost  River  of  the  Indian  Daeert  (with  a  Map)— The 
Brahma  Samaj,  lie.  Price  ie.  6d. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  Nathalie,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  We  have  read  ‘  John  Derrien  ’  with  great  pleasure.”- AlAenantm. 

A  WIFE’S  STOEY.  By  the  Author  of 

”  Caste,”  Ac.  [Jtut  ready. 

HXJRST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


ANNUAL  RECORD  of  SCIENCE  and  INDUSTRY 

for  1874.  Edited  by  Skncbb  T.  Bauu).  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  ocir.-666, 
price  9e.  [Justpudlis/ied. 


ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with 

Metrical  English  Translations.  By  Cuaulks  O.  Lbland,  Author  of  The 
English  Gipties,”  Ac. ;  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  ;  and  Janst  Tucket. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  276,  doth,  7s.  6d. 


The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 


COMTE.  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Hajuuet  Mabtineau. 
Second  edition.  In  2  vote.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  26f. 


FUSANG ;  or.  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese 

Buddhist  Prieste  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Chablbb  O.  Lbland. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


The  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 


Prom  the  Chinese-Sanscrit.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  408,  cloth,  12«. 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  [>M,  cloth,  161. 


Fibkt  Bkbies  :  THE  FOUNDATTOKS  OF  A  CREED.  Vol.  II.  Contente : 
The  Principles  of  Ciertitude — From  the  Known  to  the  Unknovm — Matter 
and  Fovoe — Force  and  Cause— The  Absolute  in  the  Correlations  of  Peeling 
and  Motion — Appendix.  The  Third  Edition  of  Vol.  1.,  12«.,  is  now  ready. 


OUTLINE  of  the  EVOLUTION-PHILOSOPHY. 


By  Dr.  W.  E.  Gazelles.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frotuinoham.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  186,  cloth,  8s.  8d. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Gbbg.  Eighth 

Edition,  with  a  Poetecript.  Oown  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  Od. 


The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM ;  its  Foundations 

Oontraeted  with  its  Snperstmetare.  By  W.  R.  Oreo.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  15«. 


CHEMICAL  and  GEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

Prof.  T.  Stebby  Hunt.  8to.,  pp.  xxlL  and  448,  cloth,  12e. 


VALLEYS  and  their  RELATION  to  FISSURES, 

PRACrrURBS,  and  FAULTS.  By  O.  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.T.A.,  P.R.G.aL, 
lie.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  hte  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Crown 
8to.,  pp.  286,  cloth,  illustrated,  7a  6d. 


The  RAM  AY AN  of  VALMIKI.  Translated  into 


English  Verse.  By  Rauti  T.  H.  OumTU,  M.A.  VoL  V.,  demy  8vo., 
pp.  368,  cloth,  15a 
The  Complete  Work,  5  Tote.,  4/.  is. 


The  J  AT  AKA,  together  with  its  COMMENTARY. 

Now  first  published  iu  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll  ;  with  a  Translatiou  by  R.  C. 
Childers.  To  he  completed  in  5  toIs.  Text,  VoL  L,  Part  1.  8vo.,  sewed, 
pp.  224,  7s.  6d. 


The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into 

Bnglish.  With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Jambs 
Legos,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Woriii  of  Mencius.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  IZf. 

Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry ;  with  a 
literal  Translation,  and  in  Bnglish  Verse.  [Inthepreu. 


The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON :  A 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Oonrersion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains 
brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomas  Wrioht,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  lio.  Third  ^tion,  carafuliy  revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo., 
with  numerous  Engravings.  [In  the  press. 


LONDON :  TBUBNSH  Is  00^  <7  aed  59  LUDOATB  HILL. 
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I’TJBLIO-A.TIOITS- 


NOTICE.— The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL 
being  nearly  exhausted,  a  Fourth  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

“  A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  “  A  Prinoess  of  Thule,”  Ac.  8  vols.,  crown  8to., 
814.  6d.  [Third  Edition,  note  ready. 

**  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  novel.  .  .  .  ‘  Three 
Feathers  ’  is  a  book  which  no  one  but  the  author  of  *  A  Daughter  of  Heth  ’ 
could  have  written,  and  which  all  persons  who  appreciate  real  humour,  good 
character  drawing,  and  beautifnl  landscape  painting  in  words,  will  love  to  read 
once  and  again.” — Standard. 


NOTICE.— Now  ready,  the  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  R.  D.  BLACKMORB’S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

ALICE  LORRAINE  :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  Bj  R.  D. 

BLACKMORB,  Author  of  ‘‘Loma  Doone,”  “'The  Maid  of  Sker,”  Ac. 

8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  81«.  %d.  [Third  Edition,  noa  ready. 

The  BA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  flnishes  a  very  favourable  review  by  saying— 

“  For  the  rest  we  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Blackmore’s  'Alice  Lor¬ 
raine  ’  will  sustain  his  reputation  as  one  of  our  best  English  novelists. 
Seldom  have  we  come  across  so  fresh  and  pleasant  a  prose  idyll.” 

The  STANDARD  of  May  18  begins  a  long  notice  by  saying— 

'*  Not  less  happily  than  Thalabas’s  would  the  reviewer’s  days  go 
by  if  they  often  brought  him  such  a  book  as  '  Alice  Lorraine.’  To 
f^l  in  with  a  novel  like  this,  ^Itty,  healthy,  and  humorous,  and  at . 
the  same  time  full  of  poetry  and  beauty,  alike  of  womanhood  and 
nature,  now  so  quaint  that  one  chuckles  over  its  pages  as  one  chuckles 
over  '  Gryll  Orange  ’  or  ‘  Tristram  Shandy,'  and  anon  so  weird  and 
fateful  that  one  holds  one’s  breath,  as  when  one  reads  the  last  chapters 
of  *  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,’  is  enough  to  compensate  one  for 
wading  through  half  a  cart-load  of  unrational  and  stupid  ronumoes.” 
The  TIMES  of  May  27th  says— 

'* '  Alice  Lorraine  ’  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  who  reads  novels 

. All  true  admirers  of  this  quaint  and  charming  story  will 

thank  us  most  heartily  for  our  reserve  about  the  mystery.” 

This,  the  latest  work  by  the  author  of  '*  Loma  Doone,”  has  already  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  in  answer  to  the  demand  a  fourth  is  in  active 
preparation.  All  the  libraries  are  well  supplied. 


COLONEL  EGERTON  WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY 

ACROSS  AUSTRALIA.  Giving  a  full  Account  of  his  perilous  Journey 
from  the  Centre  to  Western  Australia.  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Edited, 
^  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  Eden  and  H.  W.  Bates,  of 
'  the  Royal  Geographic^  Society.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  ICi.  [Thieday. 

”  Many  courageous  and  enterprising  men  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  ^e 
great  secret  of  the  Australian  Continent,  but  Col.  Warburton  has  done  more 
than  them  all.  The  plain  and  unadorned  journal,  in  which  he  records  the  daily 
events  of  his  fearful  journey  across  the  Western  interior  of  Austridia,  is  a 
record  of  rare  fortitude  and  endurance.  The  sufferings  and  privations  were 
intense,  but  he  did  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Australian  interior.” — Nonconformitt. 


NOTICE.—  The  Third  Edition  is  now  ready  of 

ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES:  an  Account  of  Explorations 

and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during  1878  and  1874.  By  Gmorob 
Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Muieum,  Author 
of  “  History  of  Assnrbanipal,”  Ac.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  illustrated  by 
Photographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Disco¬ 
veries,  18«.  [Third  Edition,  now  ready. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  ”  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND.” 

AKIM-FOO :  the  History  of  a  Failure.  By  Major  W.  F. 

Butuiu,  C.B.,  Author  of  “  ’Die  Great  Lone  Land,*'^’  “  The  Wild  North 
Land,”  Ac.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  a  New  Map  of  bis  Route  Across  the 
Akim  Country  to  Coomassie.  [June  10. 


Illustrated  by  the  Author,  vrith  85  fine  Woodcuts  and  8  Designs  in  Colour, 
demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  154. 

THE  ANNALS  of  a  FORTRESS.  By  Viollbt-lb-Duc. 

Tlie  Pull  Mall  Oaxette  says :  '*  The  design  of  the  book  is  of  that  striking 
simplicity  which,  when  directed  to  the  right  end,  is  indicative  of  true  genius. 

. He,  in  fact,  has  made  of  bis  history  of  the  art  of  fortification  at  once  a 

valuable  handbook  and  a  verv  charming  romance . A  work  that  combines 

amusement  with  instructiou  in  a  very  rare  degree.” 

'Hie  Standard  says :  ”  This  is  a  delightful  as  well  as  an  instructive  book,  and 
will  afford  pleasure  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  military  engineers. 

. Seven  sieges,  in  all,  it  underwent,  and  each  is  told  with  a  life,  fire,  and 

detail  which  render  the  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  indeed,  an  historical  novel  of  the  very  best  kind.” 


NOTICE.- The  NEW  VOLUME  (Vol.  XIV.)  of  ”  The  Rose  Library,”  now 

ready,  is 

riCOIOLA  ;  or,  the  Prison  Flower.  By  X.  B.  Saintine. 

Numerous  graphic  Illustrations.  I’rice  I4. 


NEW  and  MUCH  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

CORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  Jambs  D.  Dana, 


LL.D.  With  numerous  important  Additions  and  Corrections.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth  extra.  [  This  day. 


RIL\DT  THIS  DAY. 

Piinteil  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  in  the  best  style,  illustrated  with  Pla 
88  Engravings  on  Wood,  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  red  edges,  price  84.  fid. 

The  GOLDEN  GUIDE  to  LONDON.  trhis 


[77ii4  day. 


NOTICE.— Will  be  ready  June  1,  a  NOVEL  by  the  late 
C.  WELSH-MASON,  B.A.,  Oxon. 

WON  at  LAST.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  6<f. 


[June  I. 


Lond’on ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  A  SBARLB, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


nSTEW"  WOI^KIS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXVI,  June. 

Contents 

Moral  Estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

Letter  of  Hemsterhuys  on  Atheism. 

Peasant  Life  in  North  Italy. 

The  Civil  Service. 

Fire- Burial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers. 

Angling  Worthies. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  on  ”  The  Literary  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.” 

German  Home  Life. — V.  Language, 

The  Creed  of  the  Future. 

Arctic  Expeditions. 


DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS.  By  John 

Stuart  Mill.  Vol.  IV.  8to.,  IO4.  fid. 


MEMOIRS  of  Sir  JOHN  RERESBY,  of  Thrybergh, 

Bart.,  M.P.  for  York,  Ifi84-lfi89.  Written  by  Himself,  and  edited  from 
the  Original  MS.  by  J.  J.  Cartwright,  M.A.  8vo.,  214. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 


ITALIAN  ALPS  ;  Sketches  from  the  Mountains  of 


Tidno,  Lombardy,  the  Trentino,  and  Venetia— the  Country  between  the 
Bernina  and  the  Dolomitee.  By  Douglas  W.  Freshtield.  Square 
crown  8vo.,  with  5  Maps  and  9  lUostrations.  [In  a  few  days. 


HERE  and  THERE  among  the  ALPS.  By  the 

Hon.  Frederica  Plunket.  Poet  Svo.  with  Vignette,  fi4.  fid. 


TWO  Y^EARS  in  FIJI ;  a  Descriptive  Narrative  of 

a  Residence  in  the*  Fijian  Group  of  Islands,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Fortunes  of  Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  time  of  British  Annexation. 
By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.,  84.  fid. 


DOWN  the  ROAD ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man  Coachman.  By  0.  T.  S.  Birch  Rbtnardson.  Second  Edition, 
revised  ;  with  12  Chromolithographs  from  Original  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken. 
Medium  8vo.,  214. 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 


'TURES,  and  MINES.  Seventh  Edition,  tevised  and  in  part  rewritten  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.RB.,  asidsted  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  above  2,000 
Woodcuts.  3  vols.  8vo.,  £5  54. 


WEINHOLD’S  INTRODUCTION  to  EXPERI- 


MKNTAli  PU  r  Hies.  TrautnuMsi  uy  s.  XiUB w  x ,  F.R. A.a,  with  «  Preface 
by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  With  3  Coloured  Platee  and  404  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  314.  fid. 


ISAAC  CASAUBON,  1559-1614.  By  Mark 

Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  8vo.,  I84. 


CHRISTIAN  PSYCHOLOGY,  translated  from 

Swedenborg’s  Tractate,  De  Commerdo  Animsa  et  Corporis.  With  Preface 
and  Illustrative  Notee.  By  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Gorman,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
price  IO4.  fid. 


Dr.  MERLE  D’AUBIGNE’S  HISTORY  of  the 

REFORMATION  in  EUROPE  In  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  VOL.  VI 
translated  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbs.  8vo.,  184. 


ROBERT  FORRESTER,  a  Novel,  By  Mary 

Thompson.  Crown  8vo.,  74.  fid. 


The  NEW  MINNESINGER,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Arran  Leigh.  Crown  8vo.,  54. 


POEMS.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales. 

II.  Studies  from  Nature,  m.  Sonnets,  Ac.  lUostrated  by  Seventeen 
Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema  and  W.  B.  Scott.  Crown  8to.,  154. 


EVENSONGS,  &c.  By  Robert  Steooall,  Author 

of  "  Jeanne  Dare  and  other  Poems.”  Crown  8vo.,  64. 


REMAINS  of  LOST  EMPIRES :  Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of 

Palm3rra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  with  some  Notes  on  India 
and  the  CMbmerian  Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N.  Mters,  A.M.  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  164.  ready. 


DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis  db 

TticquEviLLE.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.O.L.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Biographical  Notice  and  New  Notee.  2  vob.  crown  8yo.,  Ifi4. 


HANDROOK  to  the  ART-GALLERIES,  PUBLIC  and 

PRIVATE,  of  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 
18mo.,  cloth  extra,  64.  [Ready. 


The  NATIVE  RACES  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES 


of  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  H.  H.  Bancrobt.  VoL  II.  Civilised  Natio" 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  8vo.,  254. 


The  NATIVE  STATES  of  INDIA  in  SUBSIDIARY 

ALLIANCE  with  the  BRITISH  OOVERNJ^T;  with  a  Notice  of  the 
Mediatised  and  Minor  SUtes.  By  Col.  G.  B.  Mallwon,  C.S.I.  8vo.,  with 

Map,  154. 


LATINE  REDDENDA,  Miscellaneous  Sentences 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose;  with  Exerci^  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  By 
0.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Trin.  £oU.  Oxon.  Crown  8to.,  I4. 


London ;  LONGMANS  CO. 


Printed  fox  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODB  ts  (X).,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Pariah  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  Pnbliabed  by 
EDWARD  DAXiIXlW,  at  llfi  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.- Saturday,  May  29, 1875. 
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